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\fter our sum- 
mer hiatus we greet 
you with avery 
full issue. Despite 
crowding, we have 
had to postpone for 
later months some 
interesting and ex- 
cellent articles that 
Il had hoped could 


be brought to you 


without more delay. 
Nicholas P. Mitcnell But materials re- 
lating to the AEA 
elections and to the National Conference 
in November had first call on our limited 
space 
While the Conference program be 
ginning on page 81 is called “tentative,” 
it is virtually complete and will, let us 
hope, cause you to want to make your 
Washington reservations right away. It 
will not be reprinted in full next month, 
but we shall cover details received be- 
tween now and then; and there will be 
more stories about Conference events. 
Be sure to read the “Washington Side 
lights” story in this issue. Incidentally, 
in order to run it we had to omit our 
regular back-cover feature, “The Trad- 
ing Post,” edited by Walter Gray, Jr. 
It will return in October. 

Speaking of the AEA election, next 
month's issue will carry the complete 
list of members of the Delegate Assembly 
[If you know that yours is one of the 
half dozen states not yet reporting to 
Muriel Fuller on this important matter, 
get in touch with her immediately with 
the names of your representatives 
\ll our articles this month are worth 
your attention; but in view of the inter 
national tension I think you will wish to 
read Karel Hulicka’s “The Soviet Gov 
ernment” with real thoughtfulness 
Our magazine problems would be made 
much simpler if YOU would get ONE 
new Association member or subscriber 
for us this month. How about it? Thanks! 

NicHoias P. MITCHELL. 
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LETTERS 

I have tried, in recent months, to talk 
to people in the adult education field 
about ApuLt LEADERSHIP magazine and 
adult leadership training in general. One 
of the things I have been interested in is 
“Do you use the magazine? How?” 

It has been notable that most people 
who have stopped using the magazine, or 
who feel it is not too applicable to their 
work, usually have a comment _ like 
“When it dealt with methodology or was 
a clearing house of opinions, I was in- 
terested. I am not interested in learning 
about the program of XYZ agency.” 
There has been another block of com 
ments along the line, “I know the pitch 
of those in the field by this time. There 


just must be another approach or phi- 
losophy about adult learning besides the 
group dynamics approach. I'd like to see 
a more rounded approach—even conflict 
in opinions.” 
Lestig THis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jensen, 

I have received your letter of the 7th 
July with which you were kind enough 
to send a cheque for $50 towards our 
building fund, for completing the Shafiq 
Memorial building which is the headquar- 
ters of the Indian Adult Education As- 
sociation. 

I write this to convey to you and 
through you to the other members of the 
\dult Education Association of the 
United States of America my warm ap- 
preciation and sense of gratitude for this 
generous gesture which indicates your 
fellowship with us in the great movement 
of Adult Education. My Association, and 
the members of our Executive Commit- 
tee in particular, feel touched with your 
donation. We would like you to know 
how much we value your thought which 
is behind this action. 

We sincerely reciprocate your thoughts 
and felicitations and do wish your efforts 
in the field of Adult Education in the 
United States a full measure of success. 


Mouan SINHA MEHTA. 


You will see from the enclosed reprints 
(from the May issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal) that your books are among the forty- 
five outstanding titles selected from more 
than 725 educational publications issued 
during 1960. 

\s you know, inclusion in this list of 
noteworthy educational books is a con- 
siderable distinction, for it represents the 
joint opinion of some two hundred educa- 
tional leaders. The staff of the Education 
Department join me in congratulations on 
the success of your publications, and in 
thanking you for your cooperation in this 
project 
Juma L. Certain 
Head, Education Department 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY 
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Invitation to Learning 

very week for 21 years, CBS Radio’s 
INVITATION TO LEARNING has 
presented an informal discussion of one 
of the world’s enduring literary treas- 
ures. In these two decades there have 
been more than 1,000 half-hour broad- 
casts, examining 800 works of some 500 
writers in all branches of science and the 
humanities. 

The list of titles and authors consid- 
ered on INVITATION TO LEARN- 
ING encompasses most of the world’s 
great writing about man’s destiny, as- 
pirations, tragedies and triumphs. It 
ranges across 3000 years, from Aeschylus 
and Plato to Thomas Wolfe and Robert 
Frost. These great writings are discussed 
on the broadcasts by some of the most 
able thinkers and speakers in the con- 
temporary English-speaking world. 


— 
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INVITATION TO LEARNING has 
won numerous awards and recognitions, 
including a George Foster Peabody 
\ward and three awards from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
Librarians, Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, Extension Administrators from 
colleges and universities and program 
planners from voluntary agencies are 
aware of the contribution the program 
has made to the intellectual development 
of millions of listeners and the stimulation 
of serious reading. 

Representatives from these groups are 
cooperating with AEA and CBS Radio 
in sponsoring the next series of programs 
to begin in January, 1962. 


Those members concerned about organ- 
izing an interesting and exciting discus- 
sion program for 1962, or those interested 
in listening to an excellent discussion by 
capable people, of outstanding books are 
invited and encouraged to: 

1. Check with your local CBS radio 

station for broadcast time, 

2. Request a list of the titles of all 
former broadcasts and the schedule 
for 1962 from your local library, 
local adult education council, from 
AEA or CBS, 

. Organize a listening and discussion 
group, 


=>) 


4.Send in your suggestions for books 
you would like to have discussed on 
“INVITATION TO LEARNING”. 

5. Attend the Annual AEA Conference, 
Washington, D. C., November 5-8, 
1961, and participate in the “Invi- 
tation to Learning” Discussions de- 
signed to help members plan listening 
and discussion groups. 
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A Knock on the Door? 

Burns Detective Agency is extending 
its management control system to the col- 
lege campus. In a letter sent to college 
presidents, Burns says that many insti- 
tutions find “our services can be very 
useful, beneficial, and informative. The 
same system which has saved countless 
dollars in business can be used in your 
institution to give you an inside, on the 
scene report, concerning any practices 
detrimental to the institution’s character 
and reputation.” Burns offers to view 
teaching practices through the eyes and 
ears of one of its trained “students.” 
\gency operatives enroll in classes in 
the usual manner and send in daily con- 
fidential reports. “After the necessary 
body of fact and information is developed, 
corrective steps can be made quickly, 
quietly and efficiently.” Burns says that 
likely courses for its “students” would 
be religion, philosophy, psychology, Eng- 
lish literature, biology, history, govern- 
ment, journalism, speech, and drama, In 
New York, officials in Burns national of- 
fice said the letter had not been author- 
ized for mailing. They said it had been 
sent out by one of their regional offices 
in an over-zealous sales effort. 
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66 
ur school no longer teaches 


hardware courses by cook-book 
methods,” said a student of one of 
our leading technological institu- 
tions not long ago. He went on to 
define his terms. By “hardware 
courses,” he meant the kind of in- 
struction which was aimed at train- 
ing the student to perform one spe- 
cific kind of operation or to follow 
ene specific process. The sum to- 
tal of such instruction is training 
for some predetermined area of 
technical activity, whether at the 
level of the technologist or at the 
more advanced level of the engineer. 
By “cook-book” methods, he meant 
teaching how to do a process with 
very little attention to why, to the 
principles which underlie that proc- 
ess and many others. The product 
of such instruction, as this young 
man defined it, was “the mechani- 
cal-man engineer: you place his 
name on the payroll, put him down 
at a drawing board, and plug him 
in.” 

What this young man was de- 
scribing in a_ picturesque way 
amounts to a major shift in the con- 
cepts of what the function of mod- 
ern education is and what kind of 
product it is called on to produce. 
in the first place, the realization is 
growing that education cannot hope 
to continue its old procedure of 
trying to train individuals for spe- 
cific and professional slots, precisely 
defined in their limitations and rela- 
tively inflexible in their require- 
ments. One way of putting the 


JosepH Morcan Stokes, Pu.D., is a 
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changes in conditions which demand 
a new approach is to say¥ that at the 
present rate of scientific and tech- 
nological advance, the sum total of 
human knowledge is doubling every 
five years. Another way of putting 
it is to say that the change in equip- 
ment and scientific processes is so 
rapid that by the time an institution 
can train a student for one kind of 
operation, it is already outmoded. 
As the nuclear physicist Edward 
Teller said in a recent discussion, 
“What already is, is obsolescent.”’ 
This same idea in a slightly different 
form could be put in this way: the 
variety of specialties is increasing 
and widening at such a mounting 
pace that no institution of higher 
learning can hope to meet all the 
multifarious variety of demand in 
any literal and direct sense. 

Mr. Theodore O. Yntema, Vice- 
President for Finance of the Ford 
Motor Company, spoke to this point 
at a Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan 
late in 1960. He said, “It is usually 
inefficient to provide narrowly spe- 
cialized training in the graduate 
school (and he might have included 
some aspects of the undergraduate 
program )—hecause business can do 
this job itself better and more eco- 
nomically.”” 

All this adds up to the point that 
the earlier concepts of the kind of 
training to be offered by institutions 
of higher learning no longer will 
meet all the demands of modern 
business and technological con- 
ditions. 

In a larger sense, too, the educa- 
tional development fostered by our 
institutions of higher learning seems 
now no longer to meet our needs. 
There are troubling indications on 
all sides that our presumably best- 
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educated people have somehow lost 
their moorings, that they do not 
have a sense of personal assurance 
and values that gives them a firm 
base for living their lives in this 
confused and whipsawing world. 
The mounting problem of how we 
use our increasing leisure time has 
led to what one psychologist has 
called a “Sunday neurosis,” with a 
marked increase of suicides over 
week-ends, holidays, and vacations. 
There seems to be little comprehen- 
sion of the relation of the forces of 
economics to historical processes, or 
the bearing of the scientific ap- 
proach on our philosophy and_ in- 
stitutions. We suddenly find our- 
selves faced with an involvement in 
the international mess for which our 
knowledge of other peoples, our 
sensitivity to other cultures, and 
our sophistication in the techniques 
of leadership leave us ill-prepared. 

Certainly it would be more than 
unfair to put the whole blame for 
such a state of affairs on our educa- 
tional system, or to expect the whole 
job of improving the situation to be 
done by this one instrumentality. 
Nevertheless, the best hope for some 
central concern with this problem 
of the flabbiness of our national 
moral fibre lies in our institutions of 
education. 


The Educational Process and 
Changing Needs 

How can the educational process 
best function to meet these changing 
needs in the technical and personal 
fields? If it is no longer possible to 
satisfy the requirements by specific 
and “how-to-do-it” instruction, then 
the obvious move is to base the 
learning of our young people on 
broader concepts, explanations of 
why things work, the principles out 
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of which can arise many adaptations 
and variations, the motivating forces 
of phenomena rather than their de- 
scription and manipulation alone. 

Next, the understanding of these 
broader concepts and the inculcation 
of them in learners must proceed 
from materials that are not segre- 
gated, divided, compartmentalized 
into unrelated and sterile areas, but 
are comprehensive in their scope 
and interrelated in their structure. 
Such materials must be widely ap- 
plicable, and hence cannot be pecu- 
liar to one aspect of human experi- 
ence; they must be common to all 
educated men and have some bear- 
ing on the individual experience of 
each of us. 

Finally, all educated men must 
have a range of skills in dealing 
with the changing face of actuality 
which again are not confined to one 
aspect of experience or one area of 
knowledge. As Mr. Yntema put it 
in the speech already referred to, 
“There are common factors in the 
education and careers of such pro- 
fessions as those of the physicist, 
chemist, economist, lawyer or doc- 
tor the use of which nearly every- 
body shares on some scale. 

“1) All are engaged in seeing 
and solving problems—the applica- 
tion of the scientific method ; 

“2) All are engaged in organi- 
zation—the marshalling of 
resources for given ends; 

“3) All are dealing with people, 
and need to communicate and co- 
operate with them.” 


scarce 


Education then must be reori- 
ented so that from some common 
body of knowledge we can develop 
the broad and flexible understand- 
ings that can be translated into 
many different kinds of action. We 
must identify some common experi- 
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interpretations from 
which we can build for ourselves 
sets of values and guidelines for 
action that will give us security and 
direction. We must in the process of 
developing this mastery and foster- 
ing this growth develop the skills 
which will enable us to translate our 
understanding and our moral con- 
cepts into action. After all, in the 
words of Professor Jerome S$. Bru- 
ner, “The first object of any act of 
learning. ..is that it should serve us 
in the future.” 


ences and 


Liberal Arts Embrace Much 


Where can we turn to find such a 
body of knowledge, common to us 
all, applicable to the problems and 
conditions of each of us, capable of 
producing in us judgment and poise 
and the needful dexterity in the face 
of complex problems? Is there such 
a source of understanding and 
strength for us? 

The answer is yes: it lies in what 
are generally called the liberal arts, 
those studies which embrace the 
thought, the moral values, the his- 
tory, the social institutions, and the 
art of the deep-reaching coral reef 
of tradition and experience on 
which our present little atoll rests. 
3y assimilating into our very beings 
the fundamentals of our national 
characteristics and our history, we 
can strengthen our powers and be- 
come citizens worthy of our coun- 
try’s destiny. To quote Professor 

sruner again, “The basic ideas that 
lie at the heart of all science and 
mathematics and the basic themes 
that give form to life and literature 
are as simple as they are powerful.” 

At once the cry arises that the 
liberal arts are not practical. Does 
this mean that they do not teach 
how to manipulate a machine soon 
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to be outmoded or to carry through 
a process soon to be superseded ? 
Is it not in truth impractical merely 
to train for scratching the surface? 
Is it not far more practical in any 
perceptive sense to educate for the 
changing nature of reality, the on- 
rushing tide of technological ad- 
vance, the deepening waters of a 
troubled and complex world? If this 
is not practical, what is? 

For basic training in the liberal 
arts does not in any way contradict 
the necessity that a surgeon must be 
well versed in that fabulous struc- 
ture, the human body, and perfected 
in the use of the scalpel. It does 
not mean that the engineer must 
forego the knowledge of his science, 
nor the economist the mastery of 
his special competencies. It only 
means that the refinements of the 
individual areas of skilled perform- 
ance must proceed from a_ broad 
and flexible base which also includes 
the ability to formulate and apply 
value judgments as well as to ad- 
vance abstract concepts to a practi- 
cal application. 

At any rate, the integrity of the 
liberal arts has been given the final 
validation of our history, for it was 
men trained in these same liberal 
arts who were the Founding Fathers 
of this nation. It was out of their 
training in the philosophy and _his- 
tory and science and art of their 
cultural heritage that they forged 
the ideas which animated America 
at her birth and carried her forward 
to greatness. During the long dec- 
ades of struggle and growing power, 
the source of strength on which our 
leaders and our educational system 
drew was training in the liberal arts. 


If our path was pointed by men 
whose education was centered in the 
liberal arts, what influences or pres- 
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sures brought about a shift in em- 
phasis which has moved our pattern 
of education so far away from the 
traditional models? (Ironically 
enough, at the present time the re- 
cent types of courses, curricula, and 
instructional methods are being 
called “traditional” or “standard,” 
whereas the return to a modified 
form of the older liberal arts pro- 
grams called 
mental”!) The answer lies in cer- 
tain manifestations of our national 
characteristics. 


is being “experi- 


We are an idealistic people, yes, 
but we are also an intensely prac- 
tical people. We ask how can it 
(whatever “it” may be) be made to 
work? In answering this demand, 
we too often tend to devise very 
satisfactory answers when consid- 
ered from a short-range and limited 
definition of our objectives. Then, 
with our all-or-nothing, let’s-finish- 
it-and-get-it-over-with attitude, we 
tend to allow our enthusiasms to run 
away with us, and we make a clean 
sweep in the interests of the new 
plan. How did these attitudes so 
characteristic of our people come to 
bear on the central emphasis in edu- 
cation ? 

The first line of attack grew out 
of the demands for increased skills 
resulting from the technical surge 
forward that began early in the 
twentieth century. The question 
was: how can education be tooled 
up to produce the necessary body of 
skilled technicians and professional 
men? The obvious answer was to 
make the material of instruction it- 
self directly preparatory to the job 
an individual would move into. But 
the result got out of hand, so that 
a growing body of specialized “hard- 
ware courses taught by cook-book 
methods” began to shoulder the 
more general and less immediately 
applicable courses into a secondary 
position. (Our national tendency to 
equate value with immediate dollar 
return reinforced this trend.) As it 
has been put by Howard Hanson, 
President of the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester University, the 
American people were ready to “sell 
their spiritual assets for a mess of 
technological pottage.” 

The results of this change took a 
little time to make themselves felt. 
Then the general public began to 


take one of two positions. One was 
to continue implicitly to demand the 
same practical results in terms of 
immediate job applicability and dol- 
lar return while explicitly clamoring 
for a return to the virtues of our 
fathers. The other, perhaps most 
vociferously represented by Admiral 
Rickover, was in the direction of 
leaving behind the relationship of 
education to the total life of our 
people which has characterized our 
whole history. This opinion would 
tend to narrow the range of educa- 
tional concern, with greater em- 
phasis on the strictly intellectual as- 
pects of education, more closely 
modeled on European (and in ex- 
treme cases, Soviet) philosophy and 
procedures. 

The second line grew out of the 
question: how can we do a better 
educational job in the classroom it- 
self? The answer is again obvious. 
Train the teacher in an understand- 
ing of child psychology and the psy- 
chology of learning, and in the best 
methods of capitalizing on this un- 
derstanding. Again we devised plans 
and procedures which were eminent- 
ly sensible in their objectives, and 
then let our enthusiasms run away 
with us again. The result was that 
the intellectual and substantive con- 
tent of education too often dropped 
into a minor place. 

At the same time the development 
of the whole child was being touted 
as the noblest of objectives, practice 
of this ideal was falling short. All 
the adjustments and togetherness of 
superficial social relationships were 
emphasized, while the deep well- 
springs of individuality were left 
relatively untouched, even though 
these in the long run determine the 
true development of his potential as 
an individual in any specific child. 
Security, conformity, and the organ- 
ization man became the summum 
bonum of the educational process. 


Furthermore, the eminently 
praiseworthy objective of safeguard- 
ing the standards of teacher training 
developed in some cases into rigid 
and over riding requirements pre- 
scribing certain specified numbers of 
credit hours in courses in Education. 

The reaction of non-professional 
opinion was over-emphasized in this 
respect just as it had been in the 
case of practicality of instruction. 


Examples of excessive zeal and even 
the lunatic fringe were unfairly 
cited as typical, while the solid con- 
structive contributions were passed 
over as nonexistent. “Progressive” 
education was condemned out of 
hand, and “Deweyite’”’ became a 
term of opprobrium—with neither 
term being understood by its de- 
famers. 

These reactions, intemperate and 
ill-advised as they often were, did 
reveal a recognition of a very pres- 
ent danger. By over-emphasis on the 
immediately practical, American 
education was in danger of losing— 
without producing a replacement— 
its primary function as the guardian 
of our national heritage in moral 
values and nobility of action. The 
substance from which comes the con- 
stant renewal of these qualities had 
been relegated to a peripheral posi- 
tion in our education. 

At the same time, the attendants 
of the sacred flame had been per- 
fected mainly in the details of their 
ritual without much relation to its 
meaning. Teachers were being 
trained so intensively in how to 
teach that there was too little time 
left to steep them in the substance 
and attitudes and values to be trans- 
mitted. This distortion was accen- 
tuated by putting teacher training 
into institutions separated from the 
main stream of our cultural civiliza- 
tion, and putting administrators 
trained in such institutions in charge 
of all elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

Such a divorce was partially 
brought on by two tendencies in the 
colleges of liberal arts themselves. 
One was the peak acceptance of the 
theory that a student should have 
free choice of whatever educational 
offerings appealed to him. The result 
was a kind of cafeteria of offerings, 
with no basic relationship. When 
the heterogeneity of the programs so 
arrived at became blatant, an attempt 
was made to insure that there were 
some vegetables and salads to make 
a balanced meal, not all just steak 
and desserts. This took the form of 
a requirement that there should be 
a balanced selection from specified 
areas to make up a “distribution” 
pattern. There was still not, how- 

(Please turn to page 91) 
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A Case History in 


Community Development 


By RICHARD FRANKLIN 


Another Canterbury Tale 


(Author’s note: This case history was 
not written at one sitting. The first two 
sections are minor revisions of a staff 
report in early 1957. The last two sec- 
tions were written near the end of the 
same year. Some modifications in the 
final section carry second thoughts and 
later reflections. This case history was 
prepared originally for use in the 1960 
Community Development Seminar at 
Gull Lake, Michigan, sponsored by the 
Community Development division of the 
National Extension Association.) 


You can gauge the age of Can- 
terbury roughly by the courthouse 
square. The courthouse itself repre- 
sents an architectural style reminis- 
cent of the pre-Civil War period— 
red brick walls unadorned by col- 
umns or decorative arches, stark 
white trim in doors and windows, < 
spare truncated roof. The square is 
generous in size, blueprinted in a 
day when space was cheap. 

On the south of the square still 
stands a row of high porticoes shad- 
ing the stores. The porches are al- 
most too old to be outdated; they 
could be called antique. And at one 
end of the row stands the Hillton 
Hotel, which proudly exhibits Abe 
Lincoln’s signature in a century-old 
register of guests. 

Yet the emphasis of Canterbury’s 
center is not wholly Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The usual neon signs hang 
above shops. A scattering of modern 
store fronts can be seen. One finds 
new touches like the round waste 
disposal cans with “Lions Club” 
stamped on them. The city has in- 
stalled parking meters on both sides 
of the streets around and approach- 
ing the courthouse. And the old 
courthouse lawn, having run through 
one generation of trees, displays a 
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host of new Sweet Gum saplings 
presented by the Woman’s Club. 

Founded soon after history's turn 
into the Nineteenth Century, early 
settlers were German Catholics, and 
Protestants from Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. To this day the religious ratio 
remains about fifty-fifty Protestant 
and Catholic. A relatively small frac- 
tion of the population was born else- 
where. Though one-third of the 
labor force finds work outside Can- 
terbury, it has a few small indus- 
tries, such as a garment factory. 
Traditionally, its base is agrarian. 

While old, there is no doubt that 
‘Canterbury, a town of 3,000, has 
changed with the times. The people 
have voted themselves taxes to build 
new schools and sewers. Save for 
some unsightly spots here and there, 
few would argue that Canterbury is 
not a fair little city. 


Is it a Community? 

The issue may be to what extent 
Canterbury is, or can become, truly 
a community. 

By community is meant an aggre- 
gate of interrelating persons, organ- 
izations and institutions in a con- 
tiguous locale who are able to con- 
front, and identify with, significant 
problems of common concern and 
work out satisfactory solutions 
through democratic processes, who 
assume responsibility for putting 
these solutions into effect, proceed- 
ing in an interdependent—as_ op- 
posed to disunified—manner that 
can transcend special group interest 
or loyalty. 

This issue is raised by a series of 
events, over a span of seventeen 
months. A sampling of episodes in- 
cludes instances such as these: 

(1) A small group of men—five 
merchants and a lawyer—concerned 
with Canterbury’s future decided in 
early 1955 to begin a community de- 
velopment program, after receiving 
a commitment for consultation from 


Southern Illinois University’s Com- 
munity Development Department. 
The program began in the fall of 
1955. A community consultant from 
the University began making reg- 
ular visits to Canterbury to help the 
program get under way. The orig- 
inal group was enlarged to ten or 
twelve men and two or three women 
to form a steering committee. A 
number of study committees were 
established, a community census was 
conducted, and weekly town meet- 
ings were begun. 

According to informants, a great 
deal of early responsibility and de- 
cision-making fell to the consultant, 
plus a small core of three or four 
people. While citizens gathered the 
bulk of the data, the consultant fi- 
nally organized and wrote some of 
the fact-finding reports in order to 
have them ready for weekly town 
meetings. The reports attempted to 
analyze the facets of community life 

social, economic, and political. A 
few committees never completed 
their studies. Attendance at town 
meetings dropped. Publicity and 
curiosity brought 200 to the first 
meeting. By April, 1956, the num- 
ber dipped as low as 25. The steer- 
ing committee—made up largely of 
status individuals—met rarely and 
participation was poor. 

(2) In late May, 1956, the uni- 
versity consultant stopped his visits 
to Canterbury to complete his doc- 
toral study; thereupon, Canter- 
bury’s development program came 
to an abrupt halt. No effort was 
made by anyone to revive it—until 
the university again provided the 
part time services of a consultant 
(the writer) in early October. 

(3) A town meeting was sched- 
uled and drew about forty-five per- 
sons. Discussion of the Industrial 
committee’s report evoked interest, 
but was inconclusive. 

(4) A second town meeting to 
discuss health problems drew twelve 
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people, including three members of 
the twelve-person health commit- 
tee. There were no decisions to be 
carried out. 

(5) The steering committee met, 
with less than half attending, to 
begin trying to shape a plan for 
action. Only one person—chairman 
of a committee to nominate new 
officers—assumed any follow-up re- 
sponsibility. 

(6) Committee chairmen 
called together—only the Industrial 
and Health committees had met for 
six months—to talk about ways of 
reactivating the groups. Most of 
the time was spent on problems of 
the town. Finally, each chairman 
verbally agreed to reactivate his 
committee. But in two months only 
one committee meeting—that of the 
Industrial group—was called, two 
persons attending. 

(7) Another steering session was 
scheduled. Five persons out of fif- 
teen came together. In the absence 
of the chairman and vice-chairman, 
the consultant was maneuvered into 
assuming leadership. This session 
planned a town meeting, and drew 
up a plan for a continuing commu- 
nity development organization. Con- 
siderable capacity for effectively 
dealing with common problems was 
demonstrated. Individuals present 
also assumed specific duties, such 
as taking charge of promotion and 
publicity. 

(8) A dozen people viewed as 
potential chairmen were approached. 
Each said, “no,” but most offered 
to help, “if you (or they) will just 
tell me what to do.” 

(9) During this time, organiza- 
ions and church groups went on 
meeting. The bridge clubs 
vened regularly on Thursday eve- 
nings. And the Lions Club sold 700 
tickets for a one-night stand of a 
famous dance band. 
should be added that 
ganizations did achieve 


were 


con- 


(Perhaps it 
various or- 
individual 
projects suggested by the study of 
community. needs. ) 
(10) Time for the very-impor- 
tant community meeting came. Two 
or three citizens had 
promotion 


seen to the 
including a sound truck 
that toured every street. Few resi- 
dents could say they did not know 
of the meeting. Thirty-five people 
came. Discussion of proposed proj- 
ects was lively. But only one com- 
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mittee discussed how certain goals 


might be reached. Several commit- 
tee chairmen did not attend. 

A permanent organization known 
as the Canterbury Development As- 
voted in. No one, 
however, had been found to be nom- 
inated and elected as general chair- 
man to succeed the initial chairman. 
Two steering committee men had 
attempted to pressure the old chair- 
man into “running again,” but he 
stalwartly resisted. Thus, Canter- 
bury’s community development pro- 
gram was virtually left without a 
means for continuation. 

(11) Nearly a month later the 
issue was momentarily resolved in 
a thru-home meeting of the old 
steering group. Eight people spent 
more than two hours reassuring 
each other of the “need” for a com- 
munity development program and 
attempting to dissuade the general 
chairman from resigning. Finally 
facing up to the naked alternative 
of quitting altogether or taking ac- 
tion, a slate of officers was formu- 
lated to carry on through spring 
and summer. Accepting most re- 
sponsibility were prominent 
women, one Catholic and one Prot- 
estant, and quite good friends. 


sociation was 


two 


Interpretation 

What do these events mean? 

Take, first, the lack of attend- 
ance at meetings. Beneath apathy 
are multiple causes. One certainly 
may have been a kind of content- 
ment with the way things were. The 
crops were good and the small 
factories working. 

Minimal needs were being met. 
And there was little awareness of 
communal needs, such as better so- 
cial communication and_ relation- 
ships, better housing, more ade- 
quate recreation, city planning and 
community arts. Few saw their com- 
munity as a developing, living force 
literally shaping people’s ideas and 
attitudes and capacities, and at the 
same time being shaped by these 
same people. 

One of the requirements of a 
community is the ability and desire 
of diverse groups to work together 
on shared problems. In Canterbury, 
this was in large part lacking. More 
people convened at a Lions Club or 
a P.-T.A, meeting than a commu- 
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nity meeting. Identification with an 
organized group, however, seemed 
to be the external boundary of most 
citizens’ “life space” (to use Kurt 
Lewin’s term). While there seemed 
to be passive harmony among exist- 
ing groups, there was not much pay- 
dirt cooperation. 

Organizational efforts were large- 
ly member, not community, orient- 
ed. And with Thursdays reserved 
for bridge, Sundays and Wednes- 
days for churches, Tuesdays and 
Fridays for basketball (in winter), 
and Mondays for organizations, 
there was little time left to conduct 
community business. There seemed 
to be a marked unwillingness on 
the part of “community leaders” to 
accept community responsibility, 
whether in community development 
or in public office. 

Maybe the cause lay in a depend- 
ency which caused people to dodge 
social responsibility. The steering 
committee of the Community Devel- 
opment program, to illustrate, was 
made up largely of “big names”; 
prestige was more important than 
operational creativity on the part of 
“lesser” citizens. Another example : 
Most of Canterbury's eggs had been 
put into a state lake project nearby. 
With a few exceptions, the attitude 
was that the government would pro- 
vide the lake, which in turn would 
draw tourists like bees to clover. 

A like dependency was shown to- 
ward the University. A feeling pre- 
vailed that the town did its bit by 
getting Southern Illinois University 
to provide a consultant. He should 
then “carry the ball.” When he 
shifted responsibility to the com- 
munity, little happened. 

Still another factor was the lack 
of problem “know-how.” 
Repeatedly when a group met for a 
community purpose, the process led 
nowhere. Verbal interaction was 
without purpose ; ability to work out 
ways by which decisions could be 
carried out was absent. Attempts by 
the consultant to get groups to eval- 
uate their working procedures were 
cast off as time wasting. 

Seneath this probably was an ab- 
sence of “know-why.” Understand- 
ing and appreciation of the demo- 
cratic process, as a method and as 
a life-value, were not much in evi- 
dence. To trap persons into certain 
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A Modern Approach to 


For 


iS the June, 1961 issue of Adult 
Leadership, Byrl A. Whitney, Di- 
rector of Education and Research 
for the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, made a good case for the 
need for improved decision-making 
methods. To continue his lament 
would be redundant but to bring to 
light a discovery in this area of adult 
education and action might well be 
useful. 

After 80 years of using Robert’s 
“Rules of Order” as a standard pro- 
cedure for meetings of all kinds, we 
are beginning to discover that there 
is a need for a method to cope with 
meetings in which problem solving 
is the paramount objective. We, in 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, have found that a great ma- 
jority of the grist that consumes the 
time and energy of our Boards and 
Committees is non-legislative but 
problem solving. We are also dis- 
covering that parliamentary law can 
sometimes create more problems 
than it solves. 

During the past ten years a great 
deal of work has been done to find 
a new or more effective methods. It 
was all kicked off when Malcolm 
Knowles wrote an article entitled 
“Move Over Mr. Robert.” Some 
simple system was needed and some- 
one needed to go to work on it. 

One of those who saw this need 
and set about to tackle the job of 
finding a solution was Roger Gray, 
publisher, of Mansfield, Ohio. More 
than 400 hours of solid work was 
spent on the project before anything 
was ready to be tried out in the 


F. Winutam STAHL, Associate General 
Secretary of the Baltimore YMCA and 
president-elect of the Maryland Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, was prompted 
to write this article by the Byri Wuirt- 
NEY piece which we published in June. 
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Democratic Procedures 
Group Decisions 


field. Several copies of a 200-page 
manuscript were produced and with 
that as a guide, groups in the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. under Alden Eb- 
erly, and in the speech departments 
in several universities began a 
period of testing. To say that this 
Was pioneering in a new field is 
putting it mildly but the testing 
process was exciting. 

As the result, instead of produc- 
ing and marketing a book on the 
subject that would have sold for 
$4.00 a copy, it was decided to pro- 
duce a graphic presentation of the 
process on an attractive four-page 
illustrated folder (81%4” x 11”) en- 
titled “Democratic Procedures for 
Group Decisions” which now sells 
for $2.00 per dozen. In the four 
years since this first appeared it is 
now being used in business, indus- 
try, labor unions, social agencies, 
churches, schools—wherever people 
work cooperatively. 

Introducing the procedures as 
presented in this useful instrument, 
Gray points out four principles that 
must be understood : 

1. The group and its concern are 
more important than the pre- 
ciseness of the process of reach- 
ing a decision. Democratic pro- 
cedures are flexible and adapt- 
able to the group situation 
“guides and tools instead of 
laws and rules.” 

.Each matter offered for decis- 
ion (by either consensus or 


bo 


vote) should require only one 
point for decision. (Many sim- 
ple decisions can be united into 
an instrument to handle any 
complex situation. ) 

3. The Chairman and the Secre- 
tary (or Recorder) represent 
the group—not their own per- 
sonal interests. 

4.The fundamental question is 
kept foremost in the minds of 
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the Chairman, the Secretary, 
and the members of the group. 
“Is this concern properly the 
business of this group?” “If it 
is, then will that which we are 
about to do serve both the con- 
cern and the group?” 

Some of the key points which are 
made in the document include : 

-Voluntary Cooperation Cannot 
be Legislated, 

Group Action Requires a Group 
Decision—not a majority vote. 

When this simple tool is described 
as “graphic” reference is made to 
the third of four pages on which, by 
cartoon diagram form, the entire 
process of the mechanics of making 
decisions is pictured. 

Eight steps are used to systema- 
tize the application of the principles 
of democratic procedures for those 
who like to use a definite step-by- 
step decision-making process. These 
steps spell out in words what the 
diagram shows in graphic form. 

The experimentation is not com- 
pleted on this process. Users of the 
tool are urged to report their ex- 
periences. The limited testing be- 
fore publication is now being aug- 
mented by mass testing through the 
widespread use to which this docu- 
ment is being put. Some day the 
book may appear. 

Mr. Robert and his “Rules of Or- 
der” no doubt will always be useful 
in the conduct of meetings of a legis- 
lative nature but Mr. Gray’s “Dem- 
ocratic Procedures for Group Deci- 
sions” is just the thing for which 
Mr. Whitney was searching in his 
recent article. 


“Democratic Procedures for Group De- 
cisions” 

Roger Gray 

Dupli-Print Services 

Mansfield, Ohio 
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. 
‘T HE purpose of this article is to 
provide for the general reader basic 
information about the structure and 
functioning of the federal govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. The major 
legislative, executive and administra- 
tive organs of state power in the 
Soviet Union, as provided by the 
constitution, are the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
and the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. It is necessary to specify 
that these organs are “of the U.S. 
S.R.” because the Union Republics 
and other political divisions within 
the Soviet Union, which is a federal 
state, are also provided with Supreme 
Soviets, Presidia, and Councils of 
Ministers. 

Prior to discussing the organs of 
tate power, it should be empha- 
sized that the U.S.S.R. is governed 
by the Communist Party rather than 
by the governmental bodies described 
in the constitution. All governmental 
bodies are directed by and subserv- 
ient to the Party. All high state posi- 
tions are held by important Party 
officials, although many important 
Party officials do not have govern- 
ment positions. During much of the 
period of his dictatorship (1925- 
1941) Stalin did not hold a high 
state position. The governmental 
machinery of the U.S.S.R. resembles 
that of Western European countries 
in many respects but there is a cru- 
cial difference in the expected per- 
formance of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. Soviet elections 
are among other things, designed to 
ensure the selection of people capable 


‘ 


of accelerating the Party program, 
teense 


Karel Huricka is Professor of History 
and Government at the University of 
Buffalo. Another of his clearcut articles 
on Russian organization appeared in the 
October, 1960, issue of Avuit LEADER- 
SHIP. 


and are by no means intended to 
determine whether the Party should 
or should not retain power. Elected 
representatives are not allowed to 
tamper with or in any way modify 
the Party program. Their role is to 
facilitate its prompt and efficient ful- 
fillment. In governing the U.S.S.R., 
the Party makes use of the machin- 
ery of the state, but during the forty- 
four years since the U.S.S.R. was 
established, the Party has surren- 
dered none of its power to the elected 
representatives of the people. How- 
ever, an examination of the formal 
governmental bodies is crucial to un- 
derstanding how the Party governs. 


The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

According to the constitution ( Ar- 
ticle 32) “The legislative power of 
the U.S.S.R. is exercised exclusively 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S. 
S.R.” which is described as the “high- 
est organ of state power’ (Article 
30). Two chambers, the Soviet of 
Nationalities and the Soviet of the 
Union, each elected for a four-year 
term, are included in the Supreme 
Soviet. The Soviet of Nationalities 
is composed of 25 deputies from each 
Union Republic, 11 deputies from 
each Autonomous Republic, 5 depu- 
ties from each Autonomous Region 
and one from each National area. 
These deputies are elected by the 
citizens of the respective units. The 
Soviet of the Union is elected by 
citizens voting by election districts 
on the basis of one deputy for every 
300,000 of the population. Although 
originally both chambers had ap- 
proximately the same number of 
deputies, the size of the Soviet of the 
Union has increased with the in- 
crease in population. In 1958 the 
Soviet of the Union had 738 depu- 
ties and the Soviet of Nationalities 
640.' Soviet sources state that in the 


1 SSSR—Kak on est (The U.S.S.R.— 
As It Is, Moscow. Gosudarstvennoe izda- 
— politicheskoi literatury, 1959), p. 
63. 


Soviet of the Union 465 of the depu- 
ties are workers and peasants, 327 of 
whom work directly in production, 
and the remainder are representa- 
tives of the working intelligentsia.* 
Among the Soviet of Nationality 
deputies are 366 workers and peas- 
ants, of whom 287 work directly in 
production and 77 workers of science, 
culture, and literature, including 9 
academicians, 16 directors of scien- 
tific institutes, 17 teachers and 11 
physicians. Since being a deputy is 
considered an honor, most deputies 
are members of the political or eco- 
nomic elite. In 1958 the Soviet of 
Nationalities had 485 deputies who 
were members or candidate members 
of the Communist Party and only 
155 deputies who were non-member 
supporters of the Party program. 
The corresponding numbers in the 
Soviet of the Union were 563 and 
175 respectively. 

The deputy is considered the serv- 
ant of the people whom he represents 
in the Supreme Soviet. Between ses- 
sions, in spite of being engaged in 
full time employment, he is expected 
to visit collective and state farms and 
enterprises, and to answer either 
verbally or by mail the questions 
posed by his electorate. It is his duty 
to keep them informed about the 
work of the Supreme Soviet. He is, 
of course, expected to participate in 
the work of the Supreme Soviet and 
its committees and in his own con- 
stituency to ensure the enforcement 
of the laws which he approves. His 
privileges include immunity from ar- 
rest, prosecution and legal responsi- 
bility without the consent of the 
Supreme Soviet or its Presidium, 
free rail and water transportation 
within the U.S.S.R., and monetary 
reimbursement for the expenses in- 
curred in the conduct of his duties. 

Ordinarily the Supreme Soviet is 
convened twice yearly although ex- 


2 Ibid. 
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traordinary sessions may be held by 
decision of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet or on the demand 
of a Union Republic. Each session 
lasts for approximately one week. 
Sessions of the two chambers begin 
and end simultaneously. The two 
Chambers have equal rights and 
equal powers to initiate legislation 
(Articles 37 and 38). A law is con- 
sidered adopted, if it is passed by a 
simple majority vote in both houses 
(Article 39). These laws are pub- 
lished in the languages of the Union 
Republics over the signatures of the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet ( Article 
40). Initially, each Chamber elects a 
Chairman and four Vice-Chairmen, 
the former being given the constitu- 
tional right to preside at the meet- 
ings of the respective Chambers and 
to have charge of their business and 
proceedings (Articles 42-44). In 
actuality, joint meetings of the two 
Chambers are common, in which case 
the two chairmen alternate as presid- 
ing officers. 

In addition to having the consti- 
tutional right to exercise exclusive 
legislative power the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. is charged with: 
verification of credentials of Su- 
preme Soviet deputies; the appoint- 
ment of commissions of investigation 
and audit on any matter ; the amend- 
ment of the Constitution ; the election 
of the Supreme Court and of special 
courts; the appointment of the Pro- 
curator General; and the appoint- 
ment of the Council of Ministers 
(Articles 50, 51, 48, 105, 114, and 


50). 


The Chambers of a newly elected 
Supreme Soviet initially each appoint 
a mandate commission to examine 
the credentials of the deputies, elect 
the Chairman and the Vice-Chair- 
man, and choose a legislative bills 
commission (19 members), a budget 
commission (26 members ) and a for- 
egn affairs commission (11 mem- 
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bers). Occasionally other commis- 
sions such as on education or health 
are also formed. The two Chambers 
meet jointly to select the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S. 
S.R., the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The activities of the second ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet during 
1959 * are representative of other ses- 
sions. The Supreme Soviet approved 
the State plan for the development 
of the national economy in 1960, the 
state budget for 1960, and a law on 
the procedure for recalling U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet deputies. It ratified 
the decrees of the Presidium of the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet on such 
items as: the formation and reorgan- 
ization of the U.S.S.R. ministries; 
the formation of State committees 
and the State Scientific and Eco- 
nomic Council of the U.S.S.R. Coun- 
cil of Ministers ; amendments to Ar- 
ticles 70, 77, 78 of the Constitution ; 
broadening the composition of draft 
commissions formed to assist in the 
drafting of citizens for active mili- 
tary service; and amendments and 
additions to Articles 21 and 22 of 
the U.S.S.R. Law on Universal Mil- 
itary Duty. Examples of discussion 
by the Supreme Soviet deputies in- 
clude reports on: the law for the 
recalling of deputies; electrification 
in agriculture ; the cultivation of vir- 
gin and idle lands; the mechaniza- 
tion of lumber procurement opera- 
tions ; the improvement of city trans- 
portation, sewerage and water mains ; 
the shortage of railroad cars; the 
erection of a new tractor plant, in- 
cluding comments about what is be- 
ing done or should be done for im- 
provement ; the overfulfillment of the 
quota in a factory managed by a 
deputy, along with statements about 
the need for modernization and the 
replacement of obsolete equipment. 


Pravda, Oct. 31, 1959. 


KAREL HULICKA 


The activities of this session, which 
are more or less typical, indicate that 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
which “exercise exclusively the legis- 
lative power of the U.S.S.R.” does, 
in fact, little original legislating. 

Debate and consideration of all 
major questions presented to the 
Supreme Soviet occurs in the com- 
missions. Here, too, any legislation 
which originates in the Supreme 
Soviet is prepared. The commissions 
convene several weeks prior to the 
session of the Supreme Soviet. Much 
of their work is carried out by sub- 
committees. Members of the com- 
Mussions are specialists on matters 
dealt with by the commission; the 
other deputies are not. Most of the 
legislation is proposed by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The commission is 
fully informed; it has the right to 
summon. officials, discuss proposed 
legislation with individual ministers, 
submit counter proposals, and it may 
propose new legislation. The Su- 
preme Soviet receives all of its in- 
formation from its commissions, 
hears the report of the commission 
on the application of new bills, and 
approves them unanimously. Since 
both Chambers of the Supreme So- 
viet work together and receive the 
same information, there is little like- 
lihood of disagreement between the 
Chambers. 

Most of the legislation is initiated 
by the Party, the Council of Min- 
isters or the Presidium rather than 
by the Supreme Soviet. Although 
legislation must be formally approved 
by the Supreme Soviet, the approval 
is always given with few if any dis- 
senting votes. Since near unanimity 
in legislative bodies elsewhere is ex- 
tremely rare, the reasons for it in the 
U.S.S.R. should be considered. First, 
a considerable amount of debate ap- 
parently does occur in the commis- 
sions before the selection of a pro- 
gram. The Soviet press pays little 
attention to the internal workings of 
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the commissions but does cover the 
Supreme Soviet meetings and re- 
ports the unanimity. The unanimous 
decisions of the Supreme Soviet, 
which are criticized in the west, are 
used by the Party as an indication of 
popular support for its program. 
Secondly, only legislation which ts 
officially sanctioned by the Party is 
proposed in the Supreme Soviet. A 
prerequisite for becoming a deputy 
is firm support for the Party, and 
therefore, the approval of the depu- 
ties is to be expected. Finally, the 
deputies do not interpret their duty 
as involving a decision about whether 
the bill should pass, since all pro- 
posed bills have the approval of the 
Party and have been considered care- 
fully by specialists in a commission. 
Their duty is to consider the applica- 
tion of the bill in their places of 
work. Differences which do arise 
concern how to make the bill more 
workable rather than whether to pass 
it or not. Such differences are re- 
solvable. 

In theory, the Supreme Soviet 1s 
the sole legislating organ; in prac- 
tice, it ratifies legislation proposed 
by the Party through the Council of 
Ministers or the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. Its importance is 
symbolic : the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
and foreign countries can be told 
that the laws of the U.S.S.R. are 
made by the elected representatives 
of the people. It functions as a 
platform for the announcement of 
national policies and to provide the 
approval of a representative assem- 
bly for decisions made by the Party 
leaders. 


The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

At a joint meeting of the two 
Chambers, the Supreme Soviet elects 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., which is account- 
able to the Supreme Soviet for all its 
activities. The Presidium, which re- 
tains its powers until a newly elected 
Supreme Soviet forms a new Presi- 
dium, consists of a Chairman, fifteen 
Vice-Chairmen (one for each Union 
Republic), a secretary, and sixteen 
members (Articles 53 and 48). This 
smaller governmental organ, which 
is like a miniature Supreme Soviet in 
continuous session, is deemed neces- 
sary because the Supreme Soviet 
with nearly 1400 deputies is too 
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large a body to deal with many of 
the legislative details, and because 
the Supreme Soviet is not in session 
during the major part of the year. 

The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet is often called the collegiate 
or “collective President” of the U.S. 
S.R. Its Chairman is considered the 
titular head of the State, and in for- 
eign countries he is often referred to 
as the President of the U.S.S.R. The 
Chairman is always a staunch Com- 
munist with long standing Party af- 
filiation. Decrees of the Presidium 
are signed by the Chairman, and 
countersigned by the Secretary of 
the Presidium who is in charge of 
the Secretariat of the Presidium. 
The Chairman, as titular head of the 
State, receives foreign envoys and 
delegates and is conspicuous at state 
ceremonies. According to Soviet 
sources, all decisions are collective, 
and the Chairman acts only in the 
name of the Presidium. 

The Presidium is elected by the 
Supreme Soviet from among its own 
members. The Chairman of the 
Presidia of the Supreme Soviets of 
the Union Republic are always se- 
lected as Vice-Chairmen of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., a manifestation of the at- 
tempt to make the Presidium repre- 
sentative of various subdivisions in 
the entire population. Members are 
selected to represent the different 
nationalities, the armed forces, the 
trade union, youth organizations, 
women, etc., rather than exclusively 
because of personal eminence. Nat- 
urally, some of the members are out- 
standing Party leaders, usually mem- 
bers of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, 
and it is these who wield the power 
of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. The Chair- 
man of the Chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet, and members of the Council 
of Ministers are excluded from mem- 
bership in the Presidium because ac- 
cording to the Constitution the Pre- 
sidium is responsible to the former 
and is responsible for the latter. 

Because the proceedings of the 
Presidium are not reported in the 
Soviet press, it is not known how 
often it meets, nor how regularly its 
members attend. Presumably, its 
Vice-Chairmen are extremely busy 
in their own Union Republics. The 


Presidium is sometimes referred to 
as “a daily working organ.” Because 
the Chairman, Secretary, and a num- 
ber of members are permanently sta- 
tioned in Moscow a working quorum 
to conduct the greater portion of the 
business is assured. 

Included among the Constitution- 
ally assigned rights and duties of the 
Presidium are the following: ( Arti- 
cle 53) convenes the sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet; issues decrees; in- 
terprets the laws of the U.S.S.R. in 
operation ; annuls decisions and ord- 
ers of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. or of a Union Republic 
if these do not conform to law: re- 
leases and appoints Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. upon the recommendation 
of the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers; institutes and awards 
decorations and titles of honor ; exer- 
cises the right of pardon; institutes 
military titles, diplomatic ranks, and 
other special titles; appoints and re- 
moves the high command of the 
Armed Forces; may declare war if 
the U.S.S.R. is attacked or in ac- 
cordance with mutual defense treat- 
ies when the Supreme Soviet is not 
in session; orders mobilization and 
proclaims martial law; ratifies and 
denounces international treaties ; ap- 
points and recalls plenipotentiary 
representatives; receives letters of 
credence and recall of diplomatic 
representatives accredited to it by 
foreign states. Each of the above 
rights and duties has been prac- 
ticed by the Presidium. The right 
of dissolving the Supreme Soviet in 
the event of a disagreement between 
the two Chambers and the right of 
conducting nationwide referendums 
have not been exercised. It is un- 
likely that it will ever have occasion 
to use the first of these unused rights. 

One of the most important of the 
prerogatives of the Presidium is the 
right to issue decrees. Because the 
Supreme Soviet meets briefly and 
seldom, the Presidium, which fune- 
tions continuously, handles much of 
the legislative business. However, 
the legislation of the Presidium is 
less in volume than that of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The following are 
illustrative of decrees issued by the 
Presidium : the creation of new crim- 
inal offenses and amendment of the 
law on criminal liability for state 
crimes; modification of civil law; 

(Please turn to page 89) 
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THE DAY OF 
SAVING TIME 


By JAMES W. RUSSELL 


Am EK RICAN unemployment 
gives Radio Moscow a daily scoop. 
To give them something to throw 
in our teeth is bad enough; it also 
is an indication that a large seg- 
ment of our youth is wasting time 
that should be spent preparing for 
future employment. How can we let 
our youth stand around idle while 
their counterpart in Russia and 
China works so hard? 


The Future Needs of High 
Technology: 

In converting to automation, many 
companies cut way down on work- 
ers in some categories. The effect 
on overall employment, however, is 
unclear. Actually, there could come 
a day when our further growth 
could be held up for lack of people 
qualified to cope with high tech- 
nology. If this is at all likely, it 
would seem utter folly to permit 
could-be trained people to remain 
idle, when they should be preparing 
to serve their country in the future. 


The Medals on the Stages of the 
Ladder: 

How Americans feel about edu- 
cation for its own sake is difficult 
to tell. Certainly, there does seem 
to be an attraction, for many people 
in the attaining of diplomas, cer- 
tificates and, especially, college and 
university degrees. 

The young unemployed people, 
of our country, tend to be without 
qualifications for either schooling or 
employment. When the educational 
passbook, the credentials of the 
American, meaning the transcript of 
an educational institution record, 
is disfigured, or lost by default, the 
individual concerned is indeed beat 
and lost. 

The young man who dropped out 
of high school as a discredited hood 


ed 


James W. Russet of De Paul Univer- 
sity, is a frequent contributor. 
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is finding it increasingly difficult to 
return for two reasons: first, he has 
officially terminated with — poor 
grades and probably without recom- 
mendations; secondly, he also has 
failed to learn things that he would 
need to re-enter with those of his 
age who stayed with it. 

As those who stayed in climb the 
ladder lured on, in part, by the 
shiny, dangling medals that they 
envision up ahead, the drop-out is 
not on the ladder at all. This could 
mean that his best bet is in adult 
education, where he may, or may 


not, eventually once again become 
a candidate for a diploma, certificate 
or degree. 


The Talents of the Unemployed: 

In addition to the two reasons 
why a school leaver, not necessarily 
being a hood, may find it difficult to 
return is a third: he may be lacking 
in aptitude as indicated by standard- 
ized tests. Add this to lack of an 
acceptable transcript and he is a 
sorry bit of raw material from the 
point of view of the admissions 
counselor. 

(Please turn to page 84) 
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NEW ... FOR THE SHORT NOTEMAKING COURSE ... 


ESSENTIALS OF GREGG NOTEHAND: 


Intensive Theory and Practice 
By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


New, intensive text-workbook presentation of Gregg Notehand— 
the quick, easy-to-learn, brief writing system based on the 
simple Gregg alphabet—designed especially for the short note- 


making course. 


e IT ACCELERATES reading 


PINPOINTS concentration 

IMPROVES listening 

DEVELOPS efficient study habits 
DISCIPLINES mental meandering 
ENFORCES active mental participation 
REINFORCES learning 


IDEAL FOR DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL CLASSES 


ORGANIZATION: 
Part | — Fundamentals Of Notehand And Notemaking 


30 lessons—25 for the principles of Gregg 
Notehand, 5 for the principles of Notemaking. 


Part i! — Technical Vocabularies 


Suggested Notehand shortcuts for ten voca- 
tions—law, engineering, publishing, ete. 


Part Ill — Key To Notehand 


Keys to reading and writing practices, the 
notemaking illustrations, exercises, and_ self- 


checks. 


MAKES AN IDEAL PERSONAL-SKILL PROGRAM WHEN 
COMBINED WITH PERSONAL TYPING 


Write your Gregg office 
GREGG PUBL:SHING DIVISION - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 


Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 


Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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A Report on 


Experience in Using 


Pens wishing to educate peo- 
ple about mental health may find 
in a church some ready learners and 
to some extent a captive audience. 
Mental health films are adaptable 
to church use in that they deal with 
understanding human behavior and 
promoting better family life; they 
facilitate discussion, self-examina- 
tion, and change of attitude. Dis- 
cussions .based on these films are 
appropriate in an organization that 
concerns itself with helping the in- 
dividual to live a more abundant 
life, to love his neighbor, and to re- 
late himself effectively to his church 
family and to his community. Other 
values of these films are that they 
are well prepared and available free 
from most state mental health au- 
thorities. When presented by a 
trained lay or professional discus- 
sion leader, the films provide an au- 
thoritative, stimulating, and enrich- 
ing supplement for the church train- 
ing program. 


Useful Films 

Films that are useful to everyone 
who is a member of a family are 
those dealing with ages and stages 
of growth, such as HE ACTS HIS 
AGE, TERRIBLE TWOS AND 
RUSTING THREES, FRUS- 
RATING FOURS AND FAS- 
‘INATING FIVES, FROM SO- 
I 
I 
I 


I 
TRL 


I 
, 


C 

CIABLE SIX TO NOISY NINE, 
FROM TEN TO TWELVE, 
THE TEENS, FAREWELL TO 
CHILDHOOD, AGE OF TUR- 
MOIL, THIS CHARMING 
COUPLE, FAMILY CIRCLES, 
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Mrs. Rutu R. Arnett, Director of the 
Muscle Shoals Mental Health Center, is 
a psychiatric social worker. This article 
grows out of her membership on Ala- 
bama’s Film Guide Committee. 
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ADVENTURE IN MATURITY, 
RETIRE TO LIFE. 

These films have a_ particular 
value in training church leaders. 
The study of what people are like 
in their steps of growth is to ef- 
fective leadership somewhat as 
learning the multiplication tables is 
to mathematics. In relating the sub- 
ject matter of these films to the 
work of the church in its various 
departments, a discussion, leader 
may use such additional aids as 
charts of church organization or a 
panel of resource people who work 
in the church with the age group 
being discussed. The ages and 
stages films are particularly useful 
in beginning with a group not ac- 
customed to free discussion as they 
are less anxiety provoking than 
films dealing with problems. A help- 
ful technique for eliciting discussion 
from a group that is slow getting 
started is to pose a_ particularly 
provocative question, then give “two 
minutes for talking with those 
around you,” then ask the various 
conversational groupings, ‘What 
were you talking about?” 

The next series of films may be 
those approaching individual prob- 
lems, such as PREFACE TO A 
LIFE, BEGINNINGS OF CON- 
SCIENCE, CHILDREN’S EMO- 
TIONS, FACE OF YOUTH, 
ANGRY BOY, BOY WITH A 
KNIFE, EACH CHILD IS DIF- 
FERENT, WHO'S BOSS, JEAL- 
OUSY. Groups will find much to 
discuss here and may be asked how 
the church can help individuals with 
these problems, or more generally 
how this information can be useful 
to church members, in order to re- 
late the material discussed to church 
life. Often the group members will 
do this spontaneously, since they 
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are a part of their church and in a 
church setting. 

The group of films to be pre- 
sented next may be those dealing 
with mental mechanisms, such as 
ANGER AT WORK, FEELINGS 
OF DEPRESSION, FEELING 
OF HOSTILITY, FEELING OF 
REJECTION, OVERDEPEND- 
KNCY. A psychiatrically trained re- 
source person is helpful in discus- 
sion of these films. Then one may 
wish to move into films on mental 
illness, alcoholism, and _ prejudice. 
The discussion leader will want to 
be aware of community health and 
social agencies and referral proce- 
dures, as discussion of these prob- 
lems leads to the question: where 
can people with these problems get 
specialized help? 

Another group of films that may 
be shown to a church gathering are 
those for children, which may be 
presented to adults so that they 
may consider whether or not to use 
them in their own church assign- 
ment with young people. Such films 
are THE TOYMAKER, HE 
ACTS HIS AGE, HUMAN 
GROW TH—films that provide a 
wealth of discussion material for 
adults as well as for children. 


Evaluation Helpful 

The discussion leader will find 
it helpful to give the group op- 
portunity to evaluate the program 
through post-meeting reaction 
sheets, or through a general dis- 
cussion of whether or not the films 
are useful and what film topics they 
want to have next. Usually the lead- 
er can make available lists of films, 
so that the group may check their 
preferences as to type of film. The 
leader may feel a need to intersperse 
films on positive aspects of living 
from time to time to relieve the 
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CHURCH 


monotony of problem films. THE 
BRIGHT SIDE is an excellent film 
of this kind, and one that Dr. Loyd 
W. Rowland! said might well be 
shown to young parents twenty 
times at intervals of one month! 
Films that teach should be seen 
many times, in contrast to enter- 
tainment films. 

An example of the use of films in 
a church was the series recently in- 
troduced in the First Baptist 
Church, Florence, Alabama, a 
downtown church of about 800 
members. The pastor requested that 
the writer take charge of a discus- 
sion group for the people who, on 
Wednesday night after the church 
supper, had nothing to do until 
prayer meeting at 7:30. The supper 
was at 5:45, and at 6:30 there were 
a number of departmental officers 
meetings, but always an overflow 
of parents and others who had noth- 
ing to do during the hour before 
prayer meeting. There was hardly 
time to go home and come back, 
and it was felt that these people 
would benefit from a period of re- 
laxed consideration together — of 
problems related to themselves, their 
families, and their spiritual life. The 
meeting was called Round Table 
Discussion, and at first included ten 
or twelve people. It grew to around 
sixty participants, some people com- 
ing for the discussion who did not 
attend the supper and did not have 
family members in the other meet- 
ings held at this hour. 

At first discussion was meager, 
even though a permanent panel was 
set up to help in discussion of the 
films. As the group continued to 


1 Executive Director, Louisiana Mental 
Health Association, in a workshop on 
Creative Use of Mental Health Films, 
Birmingham, Alabama, October 27, 1960. 
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meet, the panel was dispensed with 
and the discussion became much 
freer and required very little con- 
tribution from the leader. Usually 
a question was asked before the film 
was shown as “something to be 
thinking about as you view the 
film.” Then the discussion was be- 
gun with that question. Sometimes 
the group began to discuss the film 
without even this one question being 
repeated. Techniques of stopping 
the film in the middle for discussion 
and listing items on a_ blackboard 
were used. During the ages and 
stages series, mimeographed sum- 
maries of Gesell’s* descriptions of 
ages of growth were available. 
Books from the church and _ city 
libraries were shown and _ recom- 
mended. 

An interesting development came 
up in the form of one member who 
was uncomfortable because some- 
times films included some smoking 
or dancing without any implied con- 
demnation of these practices. He 
mentioned this to a few other peo- 
ple privately, then mentioned it to 
the leader. When urged to bring 
up the point in the discussion, he 
did so and received support from 
another group member. The dis- 
cussion leader pointed out that films 
are not to prescribe the best way 
to act, but to present material from 
lite for further discussion ; disagree- 
ment and criticism are helpful be- 
cause they stimulate thinking. There 
was some fairly comfortable discus- 
sion of the matter, and group con- 
sensus seemed to be that the danc- 
ing in this film (an older lady going 

2Gesell, Arnold; Ilg, Frances L.; 
Ames, Louise B., Youth: The Years 
From Ten to Sixteen, New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1956. 

Gesell, Arnold, The First Five Years 
of Life, New York: Harpers, 1940. 
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to a Golden Age Club square dance ) 
was probably more constructive 
than sinful because it represented 
a breaking away from self-pity ; that 
behavior in itself should be judged 
in context rather than in isolation. 
One member referred to the impos- 
“sin” from 
“occasion.” Later when a_ film 
(ANGRY BOY) included some 
smoking on the part of a mother, 
the group discussed the meaning of 
this behavior and seemed free from 
any rigidly judgmental attitude. 
Kven the original objector laughed 
and said he thought the film brought 
out good ideas “in spite of the 
smoking or maybe because of it.” 


sibility. of separating 


In this experience, the leader 
found valuable the techniques that 
have been developed for use of films. 
Previewing each film was done, not 
only to provide familiarity with it 
but also to give the leader a com- 
fortable and positive feeling about 
using it. One study has shown that 
the most important variable in pre- 
senting a film successfully is not 
the setting, not the film itself, but 
how the leader feels about the film. 
Often a poor film presented well 
and with enthusiasm, proves quite 
useful. 


Early Scheduling Helps 

The films were scheduled for 
months in advance, and there was 
time to have in the church bulletin 
an announcement of the next film 
and some provoking questions or 
comments about it. The leader used 
pre-meeting time to tell a few mem- 
bers how the film would probably 
be of interest to them and to en- 
courage their comments. A. skillful 
projector operator was invaluable, 
and several other projectionists 
were located for use in the absence 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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A Short Course in 


By JAMES A. ROSS 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


HE importance of the discussion 


method of dispersing information 
and solving problems has been rec- 
by educators tor a con- 
siderable time. Several 
problems arise, however, when an 
attempt is made to organize and 
perpetuate adult programs in group 
discussion, Unquestionably, the 
most serious difficulty is that peo- 
ple have not been trained in leader- 
ship and participation. It soon be- 
comes apparent to the careful ob- 
server that untrained 
conferees are Wasting time and en- 


ergy. 


ognized 
peri dd of 


leaders and 


Obviously, a training program 
must be established that will teach 
proficiency in the conference proc- 
ess. The main objection to the nor- 
mal course offered generally in 
group discussion is that it lasts too 
long. Such a criticism is justified. 
Americans, with their many respon- 
sibilities, find it burdensome to take 
out an additional evening for a 
twelve or fourteen weeks’ period of 
time. Because of the time problem, 
several years ago this writer €x- 
perimented with a very short course 
in Conference Leadership, The re- 
sults of the experimentation Were so 
rewarding that the short course now 
is used exclusively, 

One two-hour session each week 
for a six weeks’ period is sufficient 
time to instruct twelve members or 


See 


JAMEs A. Ross, Pu.D., associate pro- 
fessor of speech at Baldwin-Wallace Col.- 
lege. As director of Forensics of the Col- 
lege, Dr. Ross js the varsity del tte coach. 
He also conducts discussion courses at 
the college and finds time to act as ad- 
visor to the local campus radio station. 

Dr. Ross received his B.A. degree from 
Ashland College, M4 at Kent State 
University, and his doctorate from West- 
ern Reserve University. He did additional 
Study in the graduate field of English at 
the University of ( ‘hicago. 

Dr. Ross teaches group discussion for 
P.T._A. gr ups. He has taught conference 
leadership for | usiness and industry. 


ee 


less. A larger group, up to eighteen 
maximum, requires an eight-weeks’ 
period of time. 


Course Outline 

While each instructor will con- 
struct his own course outline, the 
following time-tested plan is sub- 
mitted for consideration : 

Session 1—Lecture by instructor : 
definitions and description of group 
discussion, physical set up, plan of 
procedure (reflective thinking ) , 
how to do research, opening the 
conference, distribution of mimeo- 
graphed suggestions for the con- 
ference leader and participant, as- 
signment of two topics and leaders 
for the next meeting, and the re- 
quest that each member bring in a 
list of topics at the next session to 
be used in future cx nferences. 

Session Instructor — collects 
lists of topics from members and 
immediately chooses three 
and leaders for the next session. 
The group begins its first problem- 
solving discussion. ‘The conference 
lasts for 40 minutes and is followed 
by an oral criticism of leadership 
and participation by the instructor, 
The same procedure is used for the 
second group discussion. 

Session 3 


topics 


Three problem-soly- 
ing discussions—three leaders—30 
minutes each. Short oral criticism 
by the instructor. At the conclusion 
of the conferences, the instructor 
will distribute mimeographed sheets 
of topics and leaders for the remain- 
der of the course, 

Session 4 


ing discussions Six 


Three problem-solv- 
leaders—30 
three min- 
ute reports presented to the entire 
group by the chairman or recorder 
of each “buzz session” 


minute “buzz sessions” 


immediately 
following its conclusion, 
The instructor will distribute short 
evaluation sheets to be completed 
by participants and leaders for the 
third “buzz session”, 

Session 5—Same as for Session 


4. 


Session 6—T'wo problem-solving 
discussions—five leaders—30  min- 
ute “buzz sessions” —three minute 
reports. Short review of the course 
by the instructor, 
weeks’ 


In six schedule listed 


above, 13 topics are discussed and 
22 leaders are employed. Since it 
Was assumed that 11 members were 
in the class, each person would lead 
twice during the course. The sched- 
ule may be adjusted according to 
the number of class members. Any 
adjustment should assure everyone 
an opportunity to have at least two 
experiences as group leader. While 
there are few instructors who act as 


discussion leader during an entire 
method of 
instruction is outdated and rejected 
by most. discussion experts today. 


discussion course, that 


Conference leadership is not learned 
by example, but by personal ex- 
perience and proper oral criticism 
by an expert following the discus- 
sion, Therefore, leadership training 
must be given in order to provide 
the proper experience. With the use 
of “buzz (breaking the 
group into smaller units) in the last 
three sessions, there is no difficulty 
in insuring sufficient 
training for all. 


sessions” 


leadership 


The instructor gives a personal 
analysis and criticism of each per- 
son's leadership during the course. 
He is able to accomplish that task 
by sitting with the leaders, and 
their groups in the “buzz sessions”, 
who were not criticized previously 
by him in the earlier sessions of 
the course, 

If the discussion group is very 
small (perhaps nine or less), it is 
suggested that one session of 
“brainstorming” be included. Since 
“brainstorming” is used generally 
as a prelude to problem-solving con- 
ferences, contact with it should 
prove helpful. The instructor will 
have an Opportunity to show that 
“brainstorming” cannot. be substi- 
tuted for the problem-solving con- 


(Please turn to page 84) 
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An Experiment in Cooperation 

Adelphi College, Columbia University, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Fordham 
University, New School for Social Re- 
search, New York University, Pace Col- 
lege, Pratt Institute and Rutgers Uni- 
versity have banded together in an ex- 
periment in cooperation. This organiza- 
tion, known as The Metropolitan New 
York Council for Continuing Higher 
Education, has as its purposes: (1) to 
explore means of meeting the growing 
educational needs of adults; (2) to dis- 
seminate information to the public on 
higher education for adults; (3) to en- 
courage adults to continue their educa- 
tion regardless of present age or posi- 
tion; (4) to cooperatively re-establish 
contact with the hundreds of thousands of 
alumni who have attended memberschools 
over the years. 


Southern Regional Education Board 
Receives Grant to Promote ETV 
Development 

A grant of $59,250 has been awarded 
to the Southern Regional Education 
Board by the Ford Foundation to further 
encourage development of educational 
television in the Board's 16-state area. 
The grant will be used over a_ period 
of three years to provide advisory assis- 
tance for the development of statewide 
educational TV networks and to spur 
cooperation between universities in the 
region to use television as an aid in 
formal instruction. Dr. Wiriitam L. 
BowpEN, regional programs associate, di- 
rects the Board's activities in educational 
television and will coordinate the consul- 
tative projects. 
Adults Can Learn 

The mental ability of adult students in 
University of California Extension 
classes is as high or higher than that of 
the average college student, a recent sur- 
vey shows. The comparative ability of 
Extension and resident students at the 
University of California was analyzed in 
a report by JANE ZAHN, Head of Ex- 
tension’s Department of Conferences, 
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Northern Area. Using the Henmon-Nel- 
son Test of Mental ability—College Level, 
Mrs. Zahn found that the average U. C. 
Extension student in the Liberal Arts 
has a higher score than 70% of College 
students nationally on whom the test was 
standardized. In three of the Extension 
Classes tested, the average score was 
higher than 90% of college students. 


Institute in Literacy Education 

An Institute in Adult Literacy Educa- 
tion will be conducted by the Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. The institute is 
scheduled for November 3-5, 1961. Ses- 
sions will be held in the Indiana Univer- 
sity Memorial Union Building. 

RicHArD CortricHt, Baylor Univer- 
sity Literacy Center, will join with the 
Faculty of the Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education in conducting the institute. 
With the institute staff as a resource, 
participants will: (1) consider ways for 
creating a climate of public opinion that 
will encourage inclusion of literacy edu- 
cation in local adult education programs ; 
(2) learn about the need for literacy edu- 
cation; (3) engage in learning expe- 
riences that will assist them in teaching 
others to become functionally literate; 
and (4) gain information about available 
reading materials and how to prepare 
reading materials for new literates. For 
information relative to registration, hous- 
ing, ete., write: Director, Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education, Rogers Cen- 
ter, Building E, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Continental Classroom 

“Continental Classroom” will continue 
for its fourth year on the NBC Television 
Network next season with a new course 
in American Government. Dr. Peter H. 
OpeEGARD, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, will teach the two-semester, college- 
level course, which will deal with the 
structure and function of the U. S. Govy- 
ernment. The course will be televised in 
color and carried by approximately 170 
stations across the country Monday 
through Friday from 6:30 to 7 a.m. 
local, starting September 25. 

In addition to the new course, the past 
season's “Continental Classroom” course 
in Contemporary Mathematics will be 
repeated on color tape recordings in the 
half-hour period preceding American 
Government (6 to 6:30 a.m. local time) 
beginning Sept. 25. The American Polit- 
ical Science Association and the National 
Council for the Social Studies will join 
NBC and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Eaucation as pro- 
fessional sponsors in presenting Amer- 
ican Government. 


Adventure in Cooperation 

Thirteen Canadian and American edu- 
cators met March 19-21, 1961, to explore 
ways to improve contact between adult 
educators in Latin and North America. 
Sessions were held at the Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee, with 
15 adult education organizations and in- 
stitutions represented. Mites Horton, of 
Highlander, Chairman of the AEA Sec- 
tion on Residential Adult Education, 
represented the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. A. 


Higher literacy 

Francis §. CHast, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in speaking to participants 
in the Annual Reading Conference said 
there are two kinds of illiteracy. They 
are: 

“Simple illiteracy or the inability 
to receive and express complex ideas 
through the medium of language. 

“The higher illiteracy or the in- 
ability to relate the content of verbal 
communication to events which at 
each moment are shaping the future.” 

He described the “higher illiterate” as 
one who refuses to understand although 
he is able to see, hear, and even read. 
He said one of the most dangerous char- 
acteristics of these “higher illiterates” is 
their inability to entertain ideas which 
seem to threaten their own narrowly pre- 
conceived view of the world. 

Chase listed four traits which he said 
mankind must learn to develop in the 
next decade: 

“The ability to read and to listen 
reflectively; that is, to carry on a 
dialogue within one’s self through 
which what is read is probed for its 
relevance to the events of the day 
and used to sharpen one’s perception 
of the world and its various peoples. 

“The ability to enter understand- 
ingly into that which has been alien 

values, modes of behavior, and 
points of view arising in cultures dif- 
ferent from one’s native culture. 

“The capacity to consider ideas 
which seem threatening to cherished 
beliefs or to one’s own security. 

“The ability to read the language of 
mathematics and science sufficiently 
to comprehend the concepts which 
are reshaping the modern world.” 


Action in Colorado 

The Colorado Council of Adult Edu- 
cation, Lorrie More, Pres‘dent, held its 
annual conference at the Coiorado State 
University, Fort Collins this summer. 
The one day program was built around 
the theme of “Programs for Social Ac- 
tion”. Sixteen State Associations con- 
cerned with adult education cooperated in 
planning the exciting program. LOWELL 
Watts, D. Mack Easton, CHARLES 
MILLIGAN, Lours Weper, Mrs. D’Arcy 
McNICKLE, STEWART CASE and KEN- 
NETH OAKLEAF shared in the panel and 
demonstrations for social action. 
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Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
Expands 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany of New York has purchased 83 
per cent of the outstanding stock of the 
LaSalle Extension University in Chicago 
for $2,450,010. Cost per share was $15 
for 163,334 of the 198,800 La Salle shares 
outstanding. LaSalle will be operated as 
a Crowell-Collier subsidiary and FE. J. 
KENDALL, LaSalle president, will remain 
in that post. Founded in 1908, LaSalle 
offers correspondence courses on a pro- 
fessional level in accounting, law, busi- 
ness and related fields. LaSalle’s Wayne 


h school courses 


Division also gives hig 
on a home study basis. The University 
owns and occupies its own 12-floor build- 
ing at 417 South Dearborn Street, 


“.¢ 


Chicago. 


FAE Grant to California 

The University of California has been 
awarded a grant of $350,000 by the Fund 
for Adult Edt 
recently by CrLarK Kerr, University 
President, and Paut SuHeats, Dean of 
University Extension. The purpose of the 
grant is “to assist the University in con- 


ication, it was announced 


tinuing and expanding its role as a cen- 
ter for continuing liberal education.” The 


ins of the | niversity to ob- 
tain matching funds to assist in support 
of the program. With the award an- 
nounced, grants totaling $1,163,702 have 
been made since 1957 to the University 
of California by the Fund for Adult 
Education for a continuing series of 


projects in liberal education for adults. 
On June 30, 1961, the Fund for Adult 
Education terminated its existence. 


Virginia Adult Educators Meet 

One of the most successful Virginia 
\EA Conferences ever held was con- 
ducted June 23, in the William Byrd 
Hotel, Richmond. More than 100 dele- 
gates assembled to discuss adult education 
needs in Virginia and how to meet them. 
\. C. pe Porry, President of the AEA 
of Virginia, read statements from both 
gubernatorial candidates endorsing the 
efforts of public and private agencies in 
adult education. CLoyp Steinmetz, Di- 
rector of Sales Training for the Reynolds 
Metals Company, sparked the meeting 
with his analysis of some of the difficul- 
ties Virginia and the nation are facing 
in trying to provide adult education pro- 
grams. Said Steinmetz, “Getting adults 
to change long held concepts is perhaps 
the most difficult task facing adult edu- 
cators. People must learn to become as 
intelligent as chickens who need and get 
new feathers. Why can't we get some 


new concepts? 


Adult Education Councils Report 
1960-1961 annual reports and program 
plans are now available from the Mil- 
waukee Council for Adult Learning, 
FRANKLIN M. Bucuta, President: The 
Denver Adult Education Council, Eve- 
LYN Lewis, Executive Secretary; The 
Akron Area Adult Education Council, 


L. L. Smitu, Executive Secretary; and 


the Adult Education Council of Greater 
Salt Lake, LaDeLtt WooLrty, Executive 
Secretary. 


Labor Education Section Meets 

ELEANOR EMERSON, JULES PAGANO, 
Joun McCuttom, Frank McCa.uistEer 
and GLENN JENSEN met in the AEA of- 
fices this summer to investigate the role 
of the Labor Education Section in Adult 
Education and to plan for increased ac- 
tivity of this special interest group in 
the broad field of adult education. Con- 
ference plans for 1961 were also formal- 
ized. Following is a brief summary of 
the recommendations made: 

The Labor Education Section should: 

In all future annual conferences, 
relate its discussions directly to the 
theme of the conference and report 
this activity to the total AEA mem- 
bership ; 

Play a more important role in na- 
tional legislative matters pertaining 
to adult education ; 

Be called upon by AFA whenever 
appropriate to promote understanding 
and support of adult education among 
union education members, to promote 
interest in AEA membership and to 
promote joint section planning; 

Strengthen its ongoing program by 
actively involving those concerned 
about and participating in educational 
services for labor. 


Discussion Group Program 

Residents in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Palo Alto, Walnut Creek and Kentfield 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in a new discussion program, “Organiza- 
tional Leadership” beginning Sept. 27 
and running for 13 weeks. It is spon- 
sored by the Leadership Training Center 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


MSU Reports 

Howarp NEVILLE, Director of Continu- 
ing Education Services of Michigan State 
University, announced that during the 
fiscal year 1960-61 more than 60,000 
adults participated in the programs of- 
fered by MSU Continuing Education 
Services. Since the Kellogg Center 
opened 10 years ago nearly one-half mil- 
lion adults have enrolled in or registered 
for educational conferences, meetings and 
short courses. While the conference pro- 
grams bring people to the campus, the 
extension programs take the campus to 
the local communities. Six regional cen- 
ters are maintained about the State and 
last year more than 13,000 course enroll- 
ments were recorded at these centers. An- 
other important arm of MSU’s Con- 
tinuing Education program is the Insti- 
tute of Community Development employ- 
ing 21 professional people and carrying 
out long range projects in 16 areas. “The 
policy”, said Dr. Neville, “which MSU 
has pursued for 105 years is that educa- 
tion should not be reserved for the in- 
tellectually or economically elite, but 
should provide knowledge for all seg- 
ments of society.” 


Compulsory Adult Education 

Suggestions and proposals for a na- 
tional program of compulsory adult edu- 
cation have reached AEA from Indiana, 
Florida, Maryland and Illinois. Some 
have expressed themselves as favoring 
such a plan, others oppose it, but all have 
deep concern about our apathy toward 
public issues, international affairs, social 
issues and our “consumer idiocy”. Some 
prefer a monetary inducement to get mil- 
lions of adults to learn to accept good 
citizen responsibilities while others argue 
that it is impossible to compel people 
to be free. All indicate that we should be 
doing something which presently we are 
not. 


A Note on CSLEA Publications 


This past summer the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
inaugurated a new policy in pricing its 
regular publications in the Notes and 
Essays, Report, and the new Research 
Reports Series. An annual subscription 
to all items to be published is now avail- 
able for $7.50. A $6.00 rate is available 
to anyone associated with a member in- 
stitution. Among recent Center publica- 
tions are the following: College Without 
Classes, a report of a survey of attitudes 
and practices in granting advanced stand- 
ing and advanced placement in American 
universities, 42 pp., $1.00; The Part- 
Time College Teacher, a report based on 
a research project to develop improved 
methods for recruiting and training the 
part-time instructors who play an im- 
portant role in many university adult di- 
visions, by D. B. Gowin with the as- 
sistance of George Daigneault. 63  pp.. 
$1.00; and, People, Programs and Per- 
suasion, a guide to the principles of suc- 
cesstul promotion of evening college and 
extension programs with examples of ef- 
fective promotional materials and a sec- 
tion on interpreting the adult program 
to the administrators and faculty mem- 
bers upon whose cooperation and_ par- 
ticipation the success of the program de- 
pends, by Milton Stern of the N. Y. U. 
School of General Studies, 101 pp., illus., 
$1.50. 

The Center has now begun also the 
publication of a monthly newsletter titled, 
“Continuing Education for Adults”, which 
is designed to report new programs, 
thinking and writing about liberal adult 
education. Production and distribution of 
the newsletter will presently be made 
without charge to university adult edu- 
cators and national o: ganizations. This 
has been made possible by a grant from 


FAE. 


Literacy Conference 

The U. S. Office of Education in co- 
operation with the AEA Commission for 
Adult Literacy invited representatives of 
public and private organizations inte- 
rested in the problems of uneducated and 
under-educated adults in this country to 
a Washington conference, June 1-2. The 
conference was the first of its kind in 
21 years. 


Adult Leadership 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Bonarp Witson has accepted a_posi- 
tion as Training Program Developer for 
the Dental Health Field Center of the 
Public Health Service in San Francisco, 
California. Bonard was formerly Assist- 
ant Director of Informal Instructional 
Services at the University of Wisconsin. 

Win.taM Jones, formerly with the 
Department of Continuing Education, 
Purdue-Calumet Center, is now employed 
by the Indiana University Downtown 
Center in Indianapolis. 

Conrap Posz, of Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, has accepted the position of Educa- 
tional Director at Art Instruction, Inc. of 
Minneapolis. 

RONALD Levy, former Director of 
Adult Education, Raton, New Mexico, 
has accepted a position in the Science De- 
partment at West Covina Unified School 
District in California. 

CiirForp L. Winters has been pro- 
moted to Associate Dean, University Col- 
lege, Syracuse, the University’s Adult 
Education Division. 

Ropert [L,. LARSEN, program manager 
for Station WGBH-TVYV, Boston’s Edu- 
cational Station, has become a member 
of the Massachusetts Adult Education 
Association Board of Directors, and 
Chairman of Publicity. 

Marjorie C. GOEBEL is the new district 
advisor for 459 adult volunteers in the 
Chicago Girl Scout Council. 

ArNo_p M. Broom, education journal- 
ist, has been named Director of Informa- 
tion for the National School Boards As- 
sociation, a 51 member federation of all 
state and territory school board associa- 
tions. Previously news editor of Over- 
view magazine, Bloom assumed his new 
NSBA duties on July 1. 

Rosert SmitH, Professor of Adult 
Education at Indiana University and a 
candidate for the ACA Vice-Presidency, 
has accepted a two year assignment with 
the U. S. State Department. He will be 
stationed in Liberia, West Africa. His 
address: USOM, Liberia, % State De- 
partment Mail Room, Washington 25, 
~ 

Au Crort, Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation in the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, resigned August 1, 
to accept a position with ICA. 

Pui, KLern, CHRISTINE FINLAYSON 
and the Rev. Pau, E. DERSHEM are new 
members of the AEA National Member- 
ship Committee of which RicHARD Hart 
is Chairman. Mr. Klein is president of 
Harcum Junior College and Past Presi- 
dent of AEA; Miss Finlayson is Assist- 
ant State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education of North Dakota at Fargo. 
Dr. Dershem is at the Trinity United 
Church of Christ at Skippack, Pa. Sug- 
gestions for membership recruitment 
should be directed to the chairman or 
any committee member. 

Jack Lonpon, Professor of Adult 
Education at the University of California 
at Berkeley, is the new Chairman of the 
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Commission of the Professors of Adult 
Education. 

Apspotr KAPLAN will represent AEA 
and participate in the annual Professional 
Development Conference of the Fifteenth 
Air Force, October 10-12, at March Air 
Force Base in California. Pau. Hvurr, 
Director of Education at March Air 
Force Base is the conference manager 
and has arranged a top flight program 
which includes the following participants : 
Dr. JamMEs Ropinson, Chief of Education 
Services for Headquarters USAF in 
Washington D. C.; H Livi, Chief of 
Educational Evaluation and Guidance 
Branch, Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology; Lr. CoLoneL WaGNER, Com- 
mandant of the Air Force Extension 
Course Institute; Dr. DARRELL INABNIT, 
Director, United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. Lt. GEN- 
ERAL ARCHIE J. Oup, Jr., Commander of 
the Fifteenth Air Force, will open the 
conference. Ranking Officers from Head- 
quarters SAC in Education and Training 
will also be in attendance. 

GeorceE E. Davis, Director of Adult 
Education at Purdue, is conducting a 
Scandinavian Seminar on Aging, Octo- 
ber 1-17. He served on the White House 
Conference on Aging and as Chairman 
of the Governor’s Commission on Aging 
in the State of Indiana. 

Mrs. Fiorrtnet F. Morton, director, 
Library School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, was installed as president of the 
American Library Association at the 
closing general session of the 80th an- 
nual conference in Cleveland in July. 
Others elected to leadership positions in 
the Adult Services Division were: 
Muriet L. Funier, Michigan State Li- 
brary, (Lansing) vice-president, presi- 
dent-elect; Rose VaAINsTEIN, School of 
Librarianship, University of British Co- 
lumbia (Vancouver), director (1961-64). 

Hitton Power and NIcHoLaAs FARN- 
HAM of the Foreign Policy Association 
World Affairs Center, Region II, Boul- 
der, Colorado, have now available copies 
of their annual report on the Great De- 
cisions—1961 Program, for that region. 
Single copies free upon request. 

Met Etrin has been named Education 
Editor of Newsweek. 

Epwarp R, Murrow and STERLING 
McMurrin have been appointed to mem- 
bership on the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

Joseph L. WHEELER, former librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, received 
the Joseph Lippincott Award and $1,000 
at the 80th Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association in Cleve- 
land, in July. Other recipients of $1000 
awards for outstanding contributions 
were: ELarineE Simpson, Young Adult 
Groupwork Specialist from the Donnell 
Library Center, N. Y.; and Wititam 
Reapy, director of the Marquette Uni- 
versity Library in Milwaukee. 

Puitip H. Coomss, who has served 
as program director of the educational di- 


vision of the Ford Foundation since 
1958, has been selected by President Ken- 
nedy to serve in a newly created gov- 
ernmental post, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. Mr. Coombs, in addition to having 
served in a number of governmental posi- 
tions, is also a member of the Rockefeller 
Panel on Education. 

James Amick, President of the Mis- 
souri Adult Education Association, has 
announced that the annual conference of 
that Association has been changed to 
October 5-6, 1961, Kansas City. 

Lee GALLMAN, Director of Howard 
College Extension, reported in his sum- 
mer newsletter, “The consensus of all 
educators is that education must be con- 
tinuous. The National Council has just 
issued a_ statement recommending that 
churches include in-service-training for 
their ministers as a part of the budget, 
Baptists have long sensed the need tor 
continuous training. Today more than 
ever it becomes essential to see this need.” 

G. RALPH NOBLE, associate director of 
the Institute of Extension Services at 
Michigan Tech, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Institute, according to J. R. 
Van PELT, president of the college. Pro- 
fessor Noble assumed his new duties on 
July 1, when TuHeEoporE PEARCE, the 
former director of extension, went on 
leave status to serve as consultant on the 
staff of the National Fluid Power Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Cyri, O. Hou ek, professor of edu- 
cation, The University of Chicago, was 
named 1961 recipient of the Delbert 
Clark Award by West Georgia College. 

The award is given annually to an indi- 
vidual “who has made an outstanding 
contribution in the field of adult educa- 
tion.” 

Presentation of the award was made 
by J. Carson PritcHarp, director of 
adult education at West Georgia College, 
during commencement exercises at the in- 
stitution June 3. 


Saskatchewan Officers 

President—Dr. Perr G. STENSLAND, 
Chief Training Officer, Center for Com- 
munity Studies, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan. 

Vice-President—REVEREND J. FE. Par- 
ERSON, Staff Associate, Prairie Christian 
Training Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Secretary - Treasurer — Mr. Perer C. 
FinpLAy, Consultant, Adult Education 
Division, Department of Education, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Grant MAXweELL, Director, Cath- 
olic Centre, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

Mrs. G. J. Buck, Regina Collegiate 
Board, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Harotp CHAPMAN, Principal, 
Western Co-operative College, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

Past President— ProrEssor W. B. 
Baker, Director, Center for Community 
Studies, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


Ambrose Caliver and 
Sharer will serve as President and 
President-elect of The Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. for 
1961-62. 
nounced this month by Muriel Ful- 
ler, Michigan Librarian and Chair- 


man of the Elections Committee. 


Robert 


Election results were an- 


Dr. Caliver succeeds President 
\bbott Kaplan, having served dur- 
ing the past year as President-elect. 
He is Chief, Adult Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, the 
first person to hold that title. He has 
served with the U. S. Office since 
1930 and prior to that time had 
been teaching in the public schools 
and at Fisk University. For a num- 
ber of years he has served as Chair- 
man of the AEA National Literacy 
Commission and has led the AKA 
Civic Education Projects for the 
last two vears. Largely through his 
leadership the Association was 
awarded the American Heritage 
Award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to good citizenship in 1960. 


The new President-elect, Robert 
Sharer, is Associate Professor in 
Continuing Education at Michigan 
State University and has been one 
of Michigan's outstanding leaders in 
adult education. He served as Vice- 
President of the AAAE, the NEA 
Department of Adult Education, 
and the AEA. For 1962 he has been 
designated Chairman 
for the annual convention of AKA 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


Conference 


The newly elected Vice-President 
is Arthur P. (Jack) Crabtree, Head 
of Adult Civic Education, New 
York State Education Department 
at Albany. He has a long and promi- 
nent record in both AEA and 
NAPSAE and has been a mainstay 


in New York's adult education pro- 


gram. His services as Parliamen- 
tarian to AEA and his contribu- 
tions to its publications have been 
notable. 


For Secretary of the Association 
members chose Eleanor Emerson, 
Professor at New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University. She has 
long been active in developing adult 
education programs for labor and in 


assisting the A.A Labor Education 
Section. 

members of the 
Committee, for 


Newly-elected 
I xecutive three- 
year terms are: 
Region III ( Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey): 
Hugh Pyle, Assistant Director for 
Methods Research in Continuing 
Education, Pennsylvania State 
University. 
Region V Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida and Puerto Rico) : 


( Mississippi, 


George W. Porter, Management 


Training Supervisor, Southern 
Bell Telephone and ‘Telegraph 


Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Region VII (Louisiana and Texas) : 
J. H. Jones, Jr., Associate Pro- 
gram Analyst and Associate Pro- 
fessor ot Sociology, louisiana 
State University. 

Region XII (lowa, Minnesota, 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 

braska) : 

I.xtension 

Vocational Educa- 
tion, lowa State University, 
Ames. 

Region XIV (Nevada, California, 

Arizona, Hawaii) : 


Glenn E. Holmes, 


Specialist in 


James A. Hartley, Head, Univer- 
sity Extension and Lecturer in 
Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. 


The new officers and executive 
committee members take their posts 
at the Tenth Anniversary Confer- 
AEA to be held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
1). C., November 5-8. 


ence of 


—t +s he 
Minnesota Adult Education Association 
New Officers for 1961 are: President, 
GroRGE CERNY, Midland Cooperatives, 
739 Johnson St. N. E., Minneapolis 13; 
Vice-President, Mrs. WALTER SWANSON, 
Route 4, Box 191, Wayzata; Treasurer, 
GERALD C. FAHRENHOLZ, Minneapolis 
Council of Churches, 122 W. Franklin: 
Secretary, Mrs. Exiuiotr Karasov, 408 
Woodlawn Ave., St. Paul. 
—'t @ {eo 
Convalescing 
Haroi.p McCuusky, first A.E.A. Presi- 
dent, and JacK CraABTREE, newly elected 
A.E.A. Vice-President, from surgery. 
Georce Davis, Director of Adult Edu- 


cation, Purdue University, from a heart 
attack. 


Fund Honors Dr. Lorge 

At the suggestion of friends, colleagues 
and students of Pror. Irvinc D. Lorce, 
who died on January 23, a memorial 
fund will be established in his honor at 
Teachers College, where he served for 
more than 30 years. The fund will be 
used to further activities in which Pro- 
fessor Lorge was interested. Members of 
the fund committee are Dr. Harry N. 
Riviin, dean of Teacher Education and 
Professional Education, New York City 
Board of Higher Education; Pror. Ros- 
ERT L. THORNDIKE, head of the TC De- 
partment of Psychological Foundations 
and Services, and Dr. J. WayNeE 
WRIGHTSTONE, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, New York City 
Board of Education. Contributions may 
be addressed to the Irving D. Lorge Fund 
for the Gifted, Teachers College. 


Association of School Business Officials 

The 47th Annual ASBO Meeting and 
Educational Exhibit will be held in To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada October 7-12, 
1961. Headquarters: Royal York Hotel. 
Approximately 2,600 school business of- 
ficials, school board members, and guests 
expect to attend. Exhibits will be fea- 
tured. 


An Age of Kings 

Humble Oil & Refining Company will 
underwrite National Educational Tele- 
vision’s presentation of the fifteen-part 
epic Shakespearean series, AN AGE OF 
KINGS. The announcement that one of 
the nation’s major corporations will co- 
operate in bringing this distinguished ser- 
ies to a nationwide audience was made 
by Joun F. Wuire, president of the Na- 
tional Educational Television and Radio 
Center. The episodic presentations of 
eight Shakespeare plays, recreating eigh- 
ty-six years of turbulent and fascinating 
British history, will premiere on the Na- 
tional Educational Television network on 
Friday evening, October 20. 


Educational TV Expands 

A six-state Midwest educational tele- 
vision network will be in operation before 
the end of 1963, JoHN C. ScHWARz- 
WALDER, general manager of KTCA-TV, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, has predicted. At a 
recognition banquet for Iowa State Uni- 
versity telecommunicative arts students, 
this summer, Schwarzwalder said the 
engineering and programming feasibility 
of such a network have been established. 
Financing is anticipated from proposed 
federal legislation. The six states that 
would be linked in the network are Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Schwarzwalder 
is working toward establishment of the 
network for the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 


United Church Women Meet 

The ninth national Assembly of United 
Church Women will be held in Miami 
Beach, Florida, October 9-12, 1961. The 
theme will be “The Church Ecumenical— 
Its Oneness, Its Missions, Its Ministries.” 


Adult Leadership 
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A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 
Apu.t Epucation ASSOCIATION 
November 5-8, 1961 
Sheraton Park Hotel 
Conference Theme: 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
Quest FoR PEACE 
Here is a unique opportunity for you to 
get to meet national and international 
leaders in government and education, and 
to learn how Washington operates as the 
major center of education and information 


directed to adults throughout the United 
States and the World. 


Osysectives oF 1961 CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 

1. To clarify the role of adult education 

in enabling citizen leaders to become 

effective in influencing national and 
international decisions. 

To provide substantive materials (in 

at least one area) with which adult 

education can work in assisting citi- 
zen leadership with their responsi- 
bility for government. 

3. To help members of the Association 
to become knowledgeable and skillful 
in affecting and influencing public 
policy. 


to 


4.To become aware of cooperative re- 
lations between adult education 
groups, government and voluntary 
associations in order to utilize adult 
education to further strengthen citi- 
zenship responsibility for public 
affairs at all governmental levels. 

5. To provide an opportunity for spe- 
cialized interest groups to exchange 
ideas. 

6. To stimulate delegates to go home 
from the conference and begin to 
work more effectively in — their 
spheres of influence. 


SuNnpaAy, NOVEMBER 5 
Registration—9 :00-6 :00. 
Orientation of AEA Section and Interest 
Group Leaders—9 :30-10 :00. 

Presiding: Ambrose Caliver, President 
Elect. 

Orientation for First Timers—9 :30-6 :00. 

Presiding: Olive McKay, Program Of- 
ficer—9 :30-11 :00. 

Citizen Consultations, UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff. 

Briefing; Leaders for Consultation with 
National Leaders—10 :00-12 :00. 

(Delegate Assembly members, repre- 
sentatives of cooperating organiza- 
tions and AEA Executive Committee 
members ). 

Presiding: Ed Alton, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Programs, Federal 
Extension Service. 

Briefing: Workgroup Leaders and Re- 
corders—10 :00-12 :00. 

Presiding: Curtis Mial, Program Di- 
rector, National Training Labora- 
tory, NEA. 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 
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Opening Delegate Assembly—l1 :30-3 :30. 
Presiding: Abbott Kaplan, Associate 
Dean Statewide University Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Staff Person: Glenn Jensen, Exec. 
Sec., Adult Education Association of 
the USA. 

Sectional Meetings (See Special Sched- 
ule )—4 :00-6 :30. 

Social Hour—AEA_ Birthday Party 
6 :00-7 :00, 

Presiding: Lillian Quigley, Assistant 
Director, Division of Community 
Services, The George Washington 
University. 

John Jefferson, Staff Associate, Wash- 
ington International Center. 

First General Session: “Basic Issues in 
World Peace”—8 :15-9 :30. 

Presiding: Abbott Kaplan, Associate 
Dean Statewide University Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Speaking: Chester Bowles, Under Sec- 
retary, Department of State. 

Adjournment. 


Monpbay, NOVEMBER 6 
Consultation with National Leaders 
9 :00-12 :00. 

(Limited to 175, including delegate as- 
sembly members, cooperating organi- 
zations and AKA Executive Com- 
mittee ). 

Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Defense, HEW, Interior, Jus- 
tice, Labor, State, FCC, AEC, 
NASA, and Bureau of the Budget. 

Associations and agencies primarily 

concerned with Adult Education 
cooperating with the Committee on 
Consultations with National Lead- 
ers and the Adult Education Ban- 
quet Committee : 


CONFERENCE BANQUET 

The conference banquet prom- 
ises to be both an enjoyable and 
significant occasion. As you may 
know, Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
former U. §S. Commissioner of 
Education, is serving as chairman 
of the banquet committee. We are 
confidently expecting the Presi- 
dent to accept our invitation. We 
are also inviting the First Lady. 

In addition to the regular con- 
ference participants who will be 
attending the banquet, we are in- 
viting a large number of other na- 
tional leaders to join us. 

Because of the growing interest, 
it is suggested that you send in 
your reservation early. It is also 
suggested that state delegations 
consummate their plans for invit- 
ing their Congressional represent- 
atives. Send information about this 
to Dr. Edward W. Brice, AEA 
Banquet Headquarters, Webster 
School, 10th and H Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


American Foundation for Continuing 
Education: George W. Overton, 
Chairman; William W. Cowan, 
Representative. 

American Association of Junior Col- 
leges: Henry W. Littlefield, Presi- 
dent; William G. Shannon, Rep- 
resentative. 

American Library Association: Mar- 
garet EK. Monroe, Past Pres., Adult 
Services Division; Evelyn Levy, 
Representative. 

American Society of Training Direc- 
tors: Vernon B. Sheblak, Presi- 
dent; Gordon Bliss, Representative 

American Vocational Association: 
William B. Logan, President; 
James O. Proctor, Representative. 

\ssociation of University Evening 
Colleges: Richard A. Matre, Presi 
dent. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Edu 
cation for Adults: Paul Sheats, 
Chairman; A. A. Liveright, Rep 
resentative. 

Council of National Organizations : 
Israel Sweet, President; Olive Me- 
Kay, Representative. 

National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents: 
Campbell, President. 

National Association of Home Dem 
onstration Agents: Miss Irby Bar 
rett, President. 

National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators: Sam 
Hand, President; Wilmer Bell, 
Representative. 

National Education Association: Lec 
Bradford, President; Thomas Mce- 
Lernon, Representative. 

National University Extension Asso- 
ciation: Paul Sheats, President; 
Gordon Godbey, Representative. 

State Universities Association Coun- 
cil of Extension: FE. V. Thesken, 
President; Everett Soop, Repre- 
sentative. 

Training Officers’ Conference, Wal- 
ter F. Bayer, Chairman; Howard 
A. Thayer, Representative. 

U. S. Office of Education: Ambrose 
Caliver, Chief, Adult Education 
Section, Roy B. Minnis, Repre 
sentative. 


Howard 


General Sessions on Legislative Proce- 

dures—9 :30-10 :30. 

Presiding: Wilmer V. Bell, Director of 
Adult Education, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

Panelists : 

John §S. Forsythe, General Counsel, 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

James L. McCaskill, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for State and 
Federal Relations, National Edu 
cation Association. 

Robert E. McCord, Member of Pro- 
fessional Staff, House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Official Opening and Program in Exhibit 

Area—10 :30-12 :30. 

Presiding, Donald Deppe, Director of 

Institutes, University College, Uni- 

versity of Maryland. 
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Speaker: Abbott Kaplan, Associate 
Dean Statewide, University Exten- 
sion, University of California. 

Luncheon—General Session—12 :30-3 :00. 

“Bridging the Gap Between Informa- 

tion and Action Through Adult 
Education”. 

Presiding : Israel Sweet, Pratt Institute. 

Panel: 

Cyril Houle, Moderator and Sum- 
marizer, Professor of Adult Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 

Francisco Cespedes, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Organization of 
American States. 

Malcolm Adiseshiah, Cultural Rela- 
tions, Department of State. 

Mrs. H. A. Overstreet, Writer and 
Lecturer. 

Workgroups (See Special Schedule ) — 

3230-5 230. 

General Chairman: Harold Snyder, 
Director, International Affairs Semi- 
nar. 

Suggested Topics for Work Group Dis- 
cussions : 

1. What does the citizen need to know 

about world affairs? 

2.What are the major sources of the 
citizens’ attitudes ? 
. How is the image abroad of America 

(and Americans) changing? 


-*) 


4. How are our domestic problems in- 
volved ? 

5. How can the average citizen be in- 
volved in policy-making ? 

6. How can organized groups become 
involved in policy-making ? 

7.What are the community resources 
open to the adult educator ? 

8. How can public information channels 

be improved? 

Vhat is the role and potential of 

the Peace Corps? 


Exhibits—3 :30-5 :30. 

AEA Sections and Interest Groups (See 
Special Schedule )—7 :00-10 :00. 

Cultural Programs—7 :00-10 :00., 


TuEsSDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

“Continuing Role of 
Public and Private Agencies in De- 
veloping Full Citizenship Participa- 
tion in the Quest for Peace’—9 :00- 
10 :30. 

Presiding: Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy 
Director, American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Panel:. Donald C. Pryor, Cleveland 
World Affairs Council. 

Representatives from the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Peace 
Corps. 

Work Groups: (Second Session )—10 :45- 

12 :00. 

Exhibits—10 :45-12 :00. 
Luncheons: Social Philosophy Committee 
—12 :00-1 :30. 

Membership Coordinators, Other AEA 
Committees. 

General Plenary Session—Work Group— 
1:45-3:15. 

Synthesis and Report for Total Con- 

ference : 
Presiding: Arthur P. Crabtree, 
Head, Citizenship Education, and 


General Session: 
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Supervisor of Adult Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Exhibits—3 :30-5 :30. 

Delegate Assembly—7 :00-10 :00. 

Cultural Programs—7 :00. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 

Mobile Seminars to—9 :00-12 :30. 

General Chairman: Robert Knapp, 
Washington International Center. 

1. Organization of American States 

“Educational Progress in the Other 

Americas”. 

Panel Discussion and Exhibits. 

2. Voice of America 
“Mass Communications and World 
Understanding” 

Special tour, exhibits and discussion 

with officials. 

. Urban Redevelopment Land Agency 
and National Capital Housing Au- 
thority. 

4. dImerican Council on Education, Na- 
tional Education Association. 
“Schools and Universities in World 
Affairs”. 

5. Washington International Center. 
“The Challenge of Economic De- 
velopment at Home and Abroad”. 
Round Table Discussion with Ameri- 

can and Foreign Participants. 

. Howard University 

“Trends and Issues in Intergroup 
Relations”. 

Panel Discussion. 

. Department of State. 

“Foreign Policy and the Citizen”. 
Tour and general briefing by desig- 

nated officials. 
Exhibits—9 :00-12 :00. 
Luncheons for Special Interest Groups— 
12 :00-2 :30. 

Cultural Activities—2 :30-5 :30. 

NAPSAE and CNO 
Planning—2 :30-5 :30. 

AEA Post Executive Meeting—2 :30- 
5 :30. 

Resource Consultations—2 :30-5 :30. 

Banquet—6 :00. 

Presiding: Ambrose Caliver, Assistant 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Chief, Adult Education 
Section, Office of Education. 

Program : 
Sterling MecMurrin, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 
President John F. Kennedy. 
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Pre-conference 


Section MEETINGS AND LUNCHEONS 
ProGRAM To DATE 
NOTE: Sections meet Sunday, Nov. 5 
from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. and Monday, 

November 6, 7:00 to 10:00 p.m., ex- 

cept when otherwise indicated. 

1. ARMED Forces EpucaATION AND TRAIN- 
ING: 

Chairman: Angelo <A. Christopher, 
Education Officer, U. S. Air Force. 

Sunday: “Orientation—a Consideration 
of Mutual Concerns of AEA. and 
This Group”. 

2. BusINEss AND INDUSTRY: 

Chairman: Wilton A. Wilkins, Pro- 
gram Manager, Education and Man- 
agement Division, IBM. 

George T. Godown, School of Logistics. 
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3. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 

Chairman: Eugene I. Johnson, Direc- 
tor, Civic Education Center, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sunday: “Community Development in 
an Emerging Urban America.” 

Invited to Present a Paper: Senator 
Joseph Clark, Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Invited to Respond: 1, Thomas Sher- 
rad, School of Social Service and 
Administration, University of Chi- 
cago. 2. James Cunningham, Asso- 
ciate Director, ACTION Housing, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 3. Charles Adrian, 
Director, Institute of Community De- 
velopment, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Monday: “Community Development 
Overseas”. 

Invited to Present Paper: Louis Mini- 
clier, Chief, Community Development 
Division, International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Invited to Respond: Jack Mezirow, 
University of California; Marshall 
Clinard, University of Wisconsin; 
Frank Anderson, University of 
Washington. 

4. DEVELOPMENTAL READING FoR ADULTS: 

Chairman: Edmund N. Fulker, Assist- 
ant Director, Graduate School, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sunday: “Development Reading Train- 
ing for Adults”. 

Panels : 

1. “Developmental Reading Programs 
for High School and College”. 

Leader: Katherine Stefic. 

Location: Catholic University of 
America. 

2.“Government and Industry Reading 
Programs”. 

Leader: Sally Billingsley. 

Location: USDA Graduate School. 

3. “General Adult Reading Programs”. 

Leader: Mary Coleman. 

Location: George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Monday: “Teaching Adults to Read”. 

Leader: Gil Shiffman, Baltimore Coun- 
ty Adult Education Program. 

1. (7 to 9 p. m.) Kinescopes of sample 
programs. 

2. (9 to 10 p.m.) Workshops. 

A. “Setting up and Conducting Read- 
ing Improvement Programs for High 
School and College.” 

Chairman: Katherine Stefic, Catholic 
University. 

Members: Eva Mahoney, Georgetown 
University ; Gertrude Williams, D. C. 
Teachers and Howard University. 

B. “Setting Up and Conducting Read- 
ing Improvement Programs for 
Adults in Government and Industry”. 

Chairman: Sally Billingsley. 

C. “Setting Up and Conducting Read- 
ing Improvement Programs for 
Adults in General”. 

Chairman: Mary Coleman, George 
Washington University. 

Member: Paul Leedy, American Univ. 


Adult Leadership 
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. EpucATION FoR AGING: 


Chairman: Wilmer V. Bell. 

Sunday: One hour play—‘Ever Since 
April”, followed by discussion. 

Business Session: 4 to 6:30 p.m. 

Monday: “Action Steps in Education 
and Aging Services”. 

A. Action by Older Persons. 

B. Voluntary Agency Action. 

C. Professional Association Action. 

D. Local Action. 

EK. State Action. 

F. Regional Action. 

G. Federal Legislative Action. 

H. Federal Administrative Action. 

I. Summary—Observations on action 
steps and proposals. 

Wednesday: Luncheon Session—12 :30- 
2:00 p.m. 

. EpucATION FOR NON-ENGLISH SPEAK- 
ING ADULTS: 

Chairman: Ira Levy, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

Sunday: Get acquainted hour with 
special guests. 

Monday: Visit to Americanization 
School. 

Host: Dr. James T. Gallahorn, Prin- 
cipal. 

. FUNDAMENTAL AND LiterAcy Epuca- 
TION: 

Chairmen: Richard Cortright, Director, 
Literacy Center, Baylor University; 
Gladys Alesi, N. Y. Public Schools. 

Sunday: “Toward a Literate America 
Now”. 

1. Use of reading machines in literacy 
education, 

2. Reports on recent studies of Car- 

negie Corporation. 

. Literacy and the Conservation of 

Human Resources. 

4. Election of new officers. 

Monday: Joint meeting with Section 4. 
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8. HoME AND FAMILY Lire EpuCATION: 


Chairmen: Lottie A. More, Colorado 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Denver; Thelma Dreis, Nutrition 
Programs Office, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Sunday: “The Crucial Issues of Adult 
Education and What they Mean in 
the Field of Family Life Education. 

Speaker with discussion following. 

Monday: Panel Discussion taking up 
issues raised on Sunday. 

Panel Members from Education, Agri- 
cultural Extension, Urban Develop- 
ment, Labor, Consumers, Family 


Life. 

Discussion of Resolutions to be pre- 
sented, 

Wednesday: Luncheon Session 12 :30- 
2:30. 


“Highlights of the Discussions—re- 
sumés of work groups”. 

Business meeting. 

Reports, election of officers. 


9. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


Chairman: William J. Cook, National 
Director Church Peace Union, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Sunday: “Peace and Politics: Aspira- 
tions and Limits.” 

Invited to speak: Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, Minnesota. 
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Campus, Albany 1, New York. 


Discussion to follow. 

Monday: “Peace and Education: Re- 
alities and Pretensions”. 

Speaker: Mr. George Beebe, Executive 
Director, The Institute for Interna- 
tional Order. 

Discussion to Follow. 

10. LABor ApuLT EDUCATION: 

Chairman: Jules Pagano, Education 
Director, Communications Workers 
of America. 

Sunday: Discussion on major national 
needs and problems relating to educa- 
tion for citizen participation in the 
quest for peace. 

(Joint meeting with Residential Adult 
Education Section). 

Monday: Members of Labor Education 
Section attend other Section meetings 
and report back on areas of possible 
cooperation. 

11. Liperat Aputt Epucation: 

Chairman: Hamilton Stillwell, Adult 
Education Division, University of 
Michigan. 

Sunday: “Experiences with New Di- 
rections in Liberal Education for 
Adults”. 

Panel Members: for Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Robert Sharer, Assistant 
Director, Continuing Education Serv- 
ice, Michigan State University. 

Panel Members: for Public Schools, 
David Rauch, Director Adult Pro- 
grams, Public Schools of Great Neck, 
New York. 

Panel Members: for Public Libraries, 
Harold Roth, Director Free Public 
Library, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Monday: Two Noted Speakers. 

Dr. Peter Van De Kamp: “Bridging 
the Gap Between Science and the 
Humanities”. 

Dr. Saul K. Padover: “Our Underde- 
veloped Resource—the Critical 
Mind”. 

12. Pusnic AFFAIRS EDUCATION : 

(Joint meeting with AEA Section on 
International Affairs). 

Harold Vaughn, General Extension, 
Syracuse University. 

13. RADIO AND TELEVISION IN ADULT 
EDUCATION : 

Chairman: Henry C. Alter. 

Sunday and Monday: Topics for dis- 
cussion, 

1. Resources for adult education in edu- 

cational broadcasting. 

2. Resources for adult education in tele- 
vision. 

3. Suggested reading matter to augment 
television programs. 

4. Programming for groups and for in- 
dividuals in home. 

. Student recruitment potentials. 

6. Cooperation between adult educators 
and radio and TV program directors. 


on 


POSITIONS IN ADULT CIVIC EDUCATION 


$7740-$9360. N. Y. State Education Dept. Nationwide testing—NO RESIDENCE REQUIRE- 
MENT. Assists in erganizing and overating adult education programs. Masters with 
three years experience, or two years experience and additional year graduate study. 
Test November 18. Write Recruitment Unit, Department of Civil Service, Box 3N, State 


14. Renicious Apuit Epucation: 


Chairman: James M. Westby, Farmers 
Home Administration, USDA. 


Sunday: “Role and Contribution of Re- 
ligious Adult Education in the Quest 
for Peace”. 


Speaker: Dr. Gordon W. Lovejoy, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

Panel: Dr. John O'Conner, George- 
town University; Dr. Thomas Ben- 
nett, George Washington University ; 
Isaac Touben, Jewish Education As- 
sociation Representative of Eastern 
Orthodox Church Schools. 


15. RESEARCH AND EVALUATION: 


Chairman: Harold J. Dillon, Professor 
of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Sunday and Monday: 

1. Report on present research being 
conducted in adult education. 

2. Presentation and discussion of 
selected abstracts of doctoral disser- 
tations in adult education. 

3. An overview of research directed 
toward adult education centers versus 
locally established adult education 
centers. 


16. RESIDENTIAL AbuLtT EpucaTion : 


Chairman: Myles Horton, Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Sunday: Joint Meeting with Labor 
Education Section. 

Monday: Business Planning Meeting. 

Wednesday: Luncheon Session 12 :00- 
2 :30. 

Chairman: Myles Horton. 

Subject: “Varieties of Adult [Educa- 
tion Experience’—Personal Reports 
by Participants. 


17. RurAL ApuLtT EpucATION : 


Chairman: Septima Clark, Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Sunday: “Hands Across The Ohio” 
(A cooperative movement relating to 
migrants ). 

Speaker: P. F. Ayer, Executive Sec- 
retary, Council of the Mountains, 
Inc. 

“Literacies and Research” a guide to 
action. 

Speaker: Dr. Andrew P. Torrence, 
Head, Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment Tuskegee Institute and Con- 
sultant to Negro College Committee 
on Adult Education, 

Monday: “The Role of Adult Educa- 
tion in Shaping New Rural Values”. 

A Dinner Meeting followed by: 

1. Symposium on changing rural scene, 

changing institutions, and values in 

conflict. 

Group round-table discussions. 

. Reporting back and more discussion. 

. Summary by panel moderator. 


who 
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18. TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
ApuLT EDUCATION: 

Chairman: John R. Craddock, Ball 
State Teachers College. 

Sunday: Panel discussion by represent- 
atives of three government agencies 
on upgrading professional competen- 
cies among government employees. 

Business meeting and election of of- 
ficers. 

Monday, Nov. 6, 7 to 9 p.m. 

“A briefing on the USDA Graduate 
School's objectives, research findings, 
Plans for further development of 
leadership and services.” 

Speaker: John B. Holden, Director of 
the USDA Graduate School. 

A tour of the school to observe selected 
classes. 

Summary and round-up of ideas gained. 

19. Younc ApuLtt EpUucaTIon : 
Chairman: F. L. McReynolds, Asso- 
ciate Rural Youth Work, Agricul- 

tural Extension Education, Purdue 
University. 

Monday: Group Discussion on follow- 
ing topics: 

1.What are the objectives and func- 

tions of the Young Adult Section? 

2. How can these objectives and func- 
tions best be carried out? 

. How can a nation-wide continuity of 
developmental activities for young 
adults be maintained ? 

Leader: Brigadier Margaret Hale, 
Vice-President, Young Adult Sec- 
tion. 

Secretary: Allen Ellsworth, Secretary, 
Young Adult Section. 
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Saving Lime 
(Continued from page 73) 

Although it may be true that the 
rule of life is correlation, not com- 
pensation, meaning that the person 
ranking in the lowest third on half 
a dozen aptitude tests is probably of 
this rank with respect to a dozen 
other things as well, the question of 
human potentialities is very com- 
plex. High technology increases the 
range of the spectrum of human ap- 
titudes that are needed. Helping 
people of this level becomes more of 
a challenge; however, the chances 
of really doing so are increasing, 
provided time and training facilities 
are available. 


In Conclusion: 


Why not more aid to adult educa- 
tion? This could be made a phase 
of aid to the unemployed. The in- 
vestment in the future of our coun- 
try, however, would be more than 
profitable; it becomes a matter of 
face saving and of survival. 


Group Discussion 


(Continued from page 76) 
ference, but on occasions can be 
used in conjunction with it. 


Summary of the Course 

What are the objectives of a short 
course in discussion? What can be 
accomplished in a six weeks’ period 
of time? Experience has shown that 
the following items generally can 
be realized by an adult when the 
course is organized properly : 

1. He has learned to train other 
members in the discussion process. 

2. He has learned a plan of pro- 
cedure. 

3. He has learned to keep the 
discussion moving toward a solution 
in a democratic manner. 

4. He has learned techniques and 
procedures of leadership and par- 
ticipation. 

5. He has gained knowledge con- 
cerning vital topics discussed in the 
conferences. 

6. He has learned to keep on one 
idea until the group has given it 
serious consideration. 

7. He has learned to organize 
ideas and to summarize them in 
“buzz sessions”. 

8. He has had practice in im- 
proving his communication skill. 

9. He has added to his under- 
standing of human relations. 

10. He has learned to analyze his 
own leadership and_ participation. 
Self-analysis is the final objective. 
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ALASKA: U.S. A. 

lomm., Color and B & W, 19 min., 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif., $200 and 
$110. 

Geography, history, resources, natural 
beauties, development. 


THE FACE OF RED CHINA 

lomm., B & W, 54 min... McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
IG; IN. Fy $22 

Communes, military training, primitive 
and modern production methods  con- 
trasted, urban and village life. CBS tele- 
vision photography, late 1958. Other titles 
in this “Project 20” series include “Three, 
Two, One—Zero” (Atom bomb); 
“Nightmare in Red” (Russian Revolu- 


tion); “The Twisted Cross” (Hitler). 
54 min. each, B & W, $195. 
~ét © je 
BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE! 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO AEA MEMBERS 


By AMBROSE CALIVER 
President-Elect, AEA 


After long and deliberate consid- 
eration, and consultation with Ab- 
bott Kaplan, Glenn Jensen and 
several other key members, I have 
decided to request the Delegate As- 
sembly to elect at the Washington 
meeting four regional 
dents. 


vice-presi- 


This announcement is to give no- 
tice of such intent in compliance 
with the constitution in order that 
proper and appropriate action may 
be taken expeditiously. 

These officers would in nowise 
duplicate the work of those regu- 
larly elected, but would supplement 
it. During my administration they 
would work with the headquarters 
and the Executive Committee as a 
team in order to assure effective 
AEA coverage throughout the coun- 
tty. 

Their specific functions would in- 
clude: 

1. Helping to identify the re- 
sources and coordinating the 
programs for adult education. 

. Enlisting and recruiting per- 
sonnel for volunteer service in 
adult education. 

3. Helping to assess the role in 
and utilize the potentials for 
adult education of State and 
community agencies. 


bo 


4. Assisting in obtaining subscrip- 
tions to the current AKA TY 
discussion programs on public 
affairs. 

5. Serving as regional liaison for 

AKA in its membership and 

financial campaigns. 

Discovering and facilitating the 

flow of adult education news 

and information within the 
regions and to AKA headquar- 
ters. 


6. 


It is hoped we can secure funds 
for travel and other necessary ex- 
penses to provide both mobility and 
communication for these officers. 

If this proposal receives favorable 
action, I believe it will serve as an 
important step toward advancing 
AEA’s program of national service 
for the 1960's, 


Adult Leadership 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN A. E. A. 


By ISABEL B. HAGLIN and MIBS SWANSON, Co-Chairmen, 
Committee on Social Philosophy 


We have made some discoveries this year, which we would like to share 
with you. As you may remember, your Committee on Social Philosophy has, 
for two years, been working on a modest program of collecting Correspondents, 
who would use, in discussion groups, questions sent out by the Committee. 
Reports were to be sent back to the Committee, to be digested, and to form 
the basis for the following year’s questions. Getting reports back has proved 
difficult, but we have found that the auestions have been widely used, reaching 
even to South America and Germany. 

Through our work, we have also found a surprising number of AEA mem- 
bers who are engaged in some type of social philosophy. If this organization 
is to continue with a Committee on Social Philosophy, it would seem that 
these people should be in touch with each other, and that the AEA community 
should be aware of social philosophy activities already within it. 

In March, the Committee was asked to send someone to the Mountain 
Plains AEA Conference, which represents seven states. Social philosophy was 
one area of the Conference and Mrs. Swanson went to Grand Junction, Colorado 
to participate. We feel that what went on in this part of the Conference is 
pertinent to the whole field of AEA. You can read about it elsewhere on this 
page. 

Can we afford to have the subject of social philosophy in AEA be contained 
in one small project of 104 Correspondents? 

Should we not rather provide opportunity for a center of awareness on this 
subject? 

Could we not find out what is common to all these areas, what is different, 
and why? 

Might we not explore what, in our various fields, we, as an organization, are 
doing on this subject, and what we should be doing? 

At the next Conference, we hope to be working with these ideas, for use in 
planning for the future. If you have anything to offer us we would like to hear 
from you. 


Concern Of All 
Adult Educators 


By AVON BRISTOW 


[| of the Mountain- Plains 
Adult Education Association dis- 
cussed recently the role of adult 
educators in promoting discussion of 
social philosophy. Participants in 
discussion groups at the 1961 An- 
nual Conference concluded — that 
adult educators have a responsibility 
to stimulate widespread discussion 
of social philosophy, and that efforts 
should be made at local, state, and 
regional levels to meet this responsi- 
bility. 

During the meeting members of 
the discussion sessions first defined 
the term “social philosophy,” then 
examined methods of programming, 


(Please turn to page 88) 


Avon Bristow ts Acting Director, Gen- 
eral Adult Education, Extension Division, 
University of Colorado. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING’ 


Key articles in the- August, 1961, issue 


VALUE AS THE CONTENT OF PARENT EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 
Eleanore Braun Luckey, University of Connecticut 
PHYSIOLOGY: THE NEGLECTED DISCIPLINE IN 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
Richard Lee Doering, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
RELATIONS BETWEEN FAMILY PROBLEMS 


Orville G. Brim, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation; Roy 
W. Fairchild, San Francisco Theological Seminary; 
and Edgar F. Borgatta, Cornell University 


THE USE OF DREAMS IN PREMARITAL 


COME 


Glenn E. Whitlock, Los Angeles, California 


EARLY AND LATE DATING: SOME CONDITIONS 
ASSOCIATED WITH THEM 


Samuel H. Lowrie, Bowling Green State University 


FUNCTIONAL MARRIAGE COURSE FOR THE 
ALREADY MARRIED 
Dale L. Womble, Kansas State University 


INTERFAITH MARRIAGE AND MARITAL OUT- 
Jerold S. Heiss, University of Connecticut 


MARITAL STATUS AND ACADEMIC SUCCESS: 
A RECONSIDERATION 


COUNSELING J. Anthony Samenfink and Robert L. Milliken, 


South Dakota State College 


_ and eight other papers of contemporary significance 


Subscription to MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING, $7.50 yearly: 1219 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, 


S. E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


* Official Journal of the National Council on Family Relations. 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 
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PUBLIC LEADERSHIP 

By Wendell Beil, Richard Hill and 
Charles Wright. Chandler Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, California, 242 pp. 1961. 

This book is a report on social science 
research literature dealing with public 
leadership and citizen participation in 
public affairs in the U. S. It grew out of 
an attempt to answer five basic questions 
pertinent to public leadership: 

How many people are involved in pub- 

lic leadership roles? 

What are the characteristics of these 
people ? 

What does the general population think 
about public leaders ? 

What motives are involved? 

What educational experiences are help- 
ful to these leaders? 

In answering these questions the au- 
thors selected four general approaches to 
leadership : 

Formal leaders 

Reputational leaders 

Active social participants 

Personal influentials 

Oversimplifying the findings it may be 
said that: 

American public leadership is a man’s 

role today. 

Public leadership in the U. S. is a more 
common activity during the middle 
years of life. 

The great majority of public leaders 
in the U. S. are native born white 
Protestants. 

The middle and upper social classes 
and those with above average formal 
education display more leadership 
capabilities. 

In the last chapter specifically, and 
throughout the book the authors discuss 
the implications which exist for adult 
education. Some of these are: 


Adult education programs may be more 


successful in reaching potential lead- 
ers than those already in leadership 
roles. 

To reach potential leaders an adult edu- 
cation program should be devised to 
appeal to the professional, business 
and upper white collar class. 

The targets for adult education pro- 
grams should be well specified in 
advance 

After analyzing and explaining the 
ramifications and implications for adult 
education, the authors conclude with, 
“The current research findings in the 
area of motivation for public leadership 
are so tenuous that they provide few if 
any guides for those planning adult edu- 
cation programs. Until greater integration 
of the theory and research in this area 
is achieved little in the way of ‘action’ 
principles can be formulated with confi- 
dence.” 

With this vague and unsatisfactory bit 
of advice adult education program plan- 
ners are left again to their own imagina- 
tions to decide what programs might be 
successful in developing public leadership. 


G f. 


NEW CHURCH PROGRAMS WITH 
THE AGING 

By Elsie T. Culver, Association Press, 
New York, 1961. 152 pp. $3.50. 

This little book contains many helpful 
ideas and suggestions for the religious 
adult educator. Older people are looking 
to the church for help in understanding 
and adapting to their new role in society 
and the author points specifically to cer- 
tain action programs which the church 
can and should initiate which would ac- 
chieve fundamental and worthwhile re- 
sults in economic, health, religious and 
social life. Included in the appendix is 
a listing of church responsibilities to 
older persons, drawn from the Northern 
California-Nevada Commission Report. 
Among these recommendations are: 

1. The church should stimulate people 
to enrich their later years with new 
interests and responsibilities. 

. The church and church councils must 
cooperate with community agencies 
in programs for the aging. 

. The Council of Churches should send 


Barnes & Noble 


the widest range of home-study 
information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


HOW ADULTS LEARN 


J. R. KIDD 
The complete, theory-and-prac- 
tice guide for teachers, leaders, 
administrators. Order through 
any bookstore. $4.75 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B' way, W. Y.C.7 


out information about courses in 
adult education of special interest to 
older persons and should encourage 
educational centers to set up and pro- 
mote such courses. 
To emphasize the scope and importance 
of the church’s role with the aging, the 
author devotes a part of the appendix to 
some basic statistics about aging, includ- 
ing as well, a four page bibliography. 
G. J. 
BUY NOW PAY LATER 

By Hillel Black, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1961, 240 pp. $3.95. 

The foreword of this. startling and 
timely book is written by Senator Paul 
Douglas who makes it quite clear that 
even though we live in an age where 
children can compute and recite the bat- 
ting averages of their favorite ball play- 
ers, and university graduates are versed 
in the complex mathematics of space 
flight, the great majority of our citizens 
are unaware or unable to decipher the 
rates of interest they are charged in ordi- 
nary consumer credit transactions. 

The author uses as his introduction of 
the reader to the magnitude of the con- 
sumer debt problem, the experience of 
a nineteen-year-old clerk from New York 
who picked up a carte blanche credit card 
application form in a restaurant, sent it 
in and soon received his “permit to 
spend”. With card in hand and a wallet 
full of dreams the young man set out 
on a binge of high living which included 
some fancy clothes, a mink stole for his 
girl friend, a $55.00 suite at the Waldorf 
Astoria and filet mignons for his Cocker 
Spaniel. After he had spent $10,000.00 and 
was picked up the young man said ‘The 
application form said it would open a 
new and magical world for me. I couldn't 
believe it was that easy but I wanted to 
find out”. 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


ON-¢ 
Barnes & Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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Author Black is an interesting and ex- 
citing writer and he reveals the inside 
workings of credit cards, installment pur- 
chasing, small loans, bait advertising and 
other gimmicks of the debt merchant in 
a practical and understandable style. 

Although the book contains many sta- 
tistics, it also explores in human terms 
the disturbing strains and tragedies im- 
posed upon people who are constantly 
trying to keep ahead of the bill collector. 
It shows, too, where in many instances 
morality has left the market place and 
the consumer and his teen-age children 
are being sold debt with cynical abandon. 

The great implication for adult educa- 
tion is to do something about what the 
author describes as, “our turning into a 
nation of consumer idiots.” He offers the 
following suggestions : 

1.Back a Federal Consumer Credit 

Labeling Bill. 

2. Work to prohibit car manufacturers 
from financing automobiles. 

3. Strengthen or enact state laws that 
protect the consumer. 

4. Support a State Consumer Council. 

5. Shop around for credit. 
6. Whenever possible join or start a 

Credit Union. 

The real challenge to the adult edu- 
cator is to change the phenomenon stated 
by the author, that, “when it comes to 
knowing the cost of credit, the American 
consumer is undoubtedly one of the most 
ignorant, illiterate and easily deceived.” 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


ARID LANDS 

l6mm., B & W, 27 min., Contemporary 
Films, Inc., 267 W. 25th St., New York 
1, N. Y., $125, rental $7.50. 

Why only one-tenth of the earth’s sur- 
face is producing food, and some of the 
things that are being done about it. 


MAN AND THE F. B. M. 

l6mm., Color, 28 min., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N.Y .,. $276.12. 

Dramatized story of the development of 
the Fleet Ballistic Missile submarine. 
Need for special training of personnel for 
this latest branch of service. U. S. Navy 
film. 


A IS FOR ARCHITECTURE 

l6mm., Color, 30 min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, IIl., $260. 

How changing architectural forms re- 
flect the values of each age, the striving to 
perpetuate the day’s pride and spirit in 
lasting stone and metal. How heritage of 
past ages enriches each current culture. 


WILD LIFE WONDERLAND 

16mm., Color, 18 min., Australian Heme 
and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave 
New York 20, N.. Y., $127, Rental, $3.7 75 


Australia’s birds and reptiles. 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


AFRICA AWAKENS—MODERN 
NIGERIA 

lo6mm., Color and B & W, 20 min., 
Atlantis Productions, Inc., 7967 Sunset 
Blzd., Hollywood 46, Calif., $200 and 
$120. 

Up to date record of Africa’s most 
populous country. 


A MATTER OF LIFE 
lomm., B & IW, 5 min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 4, IIl., $35. 


Work of the public health nurse on her 
daily rounds, her role as a teacher show- 
ing families how to care for their ill, her 
contribution to community welfare. 


EDUCATORS GUIDES READY 

New editions of the ever popular and 
valuable “Educators Guide to Free Films” 
and “Educators Guide to Free Film- 
strips,” published by Educators Progress 
Service of Randolph, Wisconsin, are 
available. Price of the “Films” guide is 
$9.00, of the “Filmstrips” $6.00. These 
volumes carry complete information about 
content and availability of this important 
type of educational material. No organi- 
zation making any sort of use of films or 
filmstrips can afford to be without these 
publications. 

— (-) ye - 
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1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 
speed scales. 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach Qply the Rateometer 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven 
RATEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime 
protection. Its speed can never vary, because its 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- 
pendability has resulted in nationwide use of the 


RATEOMETER in reading research programs. 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 
Standard range 5-9 units 35.95 


70-2500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL B 1-4 units 39.95 
Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 
20-500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL C 1-4 units 42.95 
Faster range 5-9 units 38.65 


140-5000 words/min. 10 of more 36.50 


When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


10% Discount on School Orders 


has a heavy duty 
electric motor 
equal to those used 
in industry for 
heavy-duty timing 
devices. 


3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RATEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 
home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 
comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 
half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
speeds. Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 
three speed ranges to meet every need. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Court 


Dept. BI? Chicago 5, Ill. 
Write for illustrated folder on 


AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 
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Social Philosophy 
Continued from page 85) 

and finally discussed ways of pro- 

moting widespread discussion of the 

topic. 

Social philosophy was defined as 
“a continuing process of con- 
sciously selecting and examining val- 
ues which affect and govern the in- 
dividual and the social order.” 
Everyday activities of adult citizens 
require that choices continually be 
made between standards, values, 
and goals. Collectively, these indi- 
vidual choices determine our na- 
tional social philosophy. Adult edu- 
cators bear a responsibility for ex- 
amining existing avenues and for 
exploring new means through which 
individuals can arrive at a conscious 
social philosophy. On-going adult 
education activities must be exam- 
ined to determine the extent to 
which opportunities are provided 
for examination of social values. All 
possible efforts need to be directed 
toward a mass involvement of in- 
dividuals in a consideration of val- 
ues. A recognition and acceptance of 
these responsibilities will engage the 
adult educator in a consideration of 
several matters basic to program- 
ming. 

The values of the adult educator 
and the organization which he rep- 
resents are reflected in many ways. 
Various facets of programs must be 
examined to determine what values 
are being held up for exhibit. Types 
and quality of offerings, educa- 
tional methods, counseling activities, 
and all other aspects of program- 
ming carry the value labels of the 
adult educator and his organization. 
Adult educators must recognize that 
their values are on display through- 
out the various adult learning ex- 
periences for which they are re- 
sponsible, and they need to identify 
and examine these values. 

Although adult educators have 
values, and must be conscious of 
them, these values must not arbi- 
trarily be imposed upon program 
participants. Personal philosophies 
need to be defined and declared. To 
some extent, personal philosophies 
wil unavoidably be projected into 
adult learning activities as they are 
planned and administered. Although 
adult educators cannot escape the 


setting of values, they should design 
learning experiences which moti- 
vate participants to examine alter- 
natives and to make individual value 
choices. 

The designing of learning experi- 
ences to encourage individual value 
choices does not mean that group or 
societal values can be ignored. In- 
dividual philosophy cannot be ex- 
amined apart from social philoso- 
phy. Individuals need not be slaves 
to any precepts, but neither are they 
free to abandon at will the values of 
their social order. As stated earlier, 
our national social philosophy is the 
sum of all individual philosophies. 
Included in the sum are individual 
values which range from one ex- 
treme to another and which include 
all shades between the extremes. 
The adult educator should recog- 
nize that a consensus of values is 
neither possible nor desirable. Pro- 
grams need to be developed which 
provide for free interchange of be- 
liefs, for examination of individual 
values in relation to societal values, 
and which enable each individual to 
arrive at his own value judgments. 

One difficulty in creating learning 
situations for meaningful discus- 
sions of social philosophy is how to 
help the individual define his own 
personal values and to relate these 
to national values. The gap between 
the individual’s and the nation’s col- 
lective philosophy is, at first glance, 
a great one, and can best be bridged 
by examining the value hierarchy. 
This hierarchy has individual val- 
ues at the base, national values at 
the top, and levels in between rep- 
resented by all types and sizes of 
formal and informal groups. There- 
fore, a realistic examination of in- 
dividual goals cannot be a theoreti- 
cal analysis, but must be based on 
interpretations of everyday actions 
which take place within a frame- 
work of social units. Actions or 
choices made in family, church, 
work, leisure time, and other activi- 
ties are a reflection of individual and 
group values. An analysis of why 
individual and sometimes conflicting 
choices are made in different group 
settings will provide some insight 
into how individuals help shape 
group values, and reciprocally how 
collective group values influence in- 
dividual value choices. An under- 


standing of how values function in 
everyday living, with interrelations 
of individual and group values, will 
help develop concepts of how indi- 
viduals in large and small groups 
aml] institutions throughout — the 
country determine, collectively, the 
national philosophy. The process 
for discussing social philosophy is 
one of evaluating individual and 
group actions to determine what ob- 
jectives or values are at work, and 
how they relate to our society's val- 
ues. If the adult educator can de- 
sign learning experiences which will 
enable the individual to grasp the 
importance his own values have on 
the values of his group and _ his 
nation, and the reciprocal influence 
of national and group values on 
those of the individual, then social 
philosophy may become a significant 
matter to adults in America. 

The extent to which adult educa- 
tion can help create an awareness of 
social philosophy will depend not 
only upon well designed programs, 
but upon the number of individuals 
who are ultimately involved in such 
programs. Adult educators face the 
formidable problem of how to reach 
those adults who should actively be 
engaged in considerations of social 
philosophy. The groups which dis- 
cussed social philosophy at the 
Mountain-Plains conference felt that 
adult educators should consider 
ways and means of promoting pro- 
grams of social philosophy by geo- 
graphic levels. A regional associa- 
tion, such as MPAEA, should study 
its own resources for ways to stim- 
ulate deliberations of social values 
throughout its seven-state area. 
The social philosophy groups rec- 
ommended to the Association that 
a committee be appointed to sur- 
vey regional resources, to study 
MPAEA’s role and responsibilities, 
aml to make recommendations to 
the Association for future action. 
Included in the recommendation 
were suggestions for an association 
clearing house, sponsorship of re- 
gional conferences on social philos- 
ophy, and consultation services to 
local adult education groups and 
organizations. 

State-wide programs should be 
coordinated through state councils 
of adult education or through uni- 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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Soviet 
(Continued from page 72) 

changes in the system of ministers ; 
the establishment or abolition of gov- 
ernment departments. The Supreme 
Soviet gives automatic ratification to 
the decrees of the Presidium. 

Executive, judicial and legislative 
functions are fulfilled by the Presidi- 
um. As an executive organ, it re- 
ceives diplomats, confers titles, and 
more important, appoints officials. It 
is an important judicial organ be- 
cause it, not the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R., interprets the laws of 
the U.S.S.R. in operation. In its 
legislative function, it issues decrees 
which have the binding force of law 
even before ratification by the Su- 
preme Soviet. Needless to say, the 
Communist Party guides and con- 
trols all the actions and decisions of 
the Presidium. 


The Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Council of Ministers is desig- 
nated as the government of the U.S. 
S.R. and as the “highest executive 
and administrative organ of state 
power” (Articles 56 and 64+). It is 
appointed at a joint meeting of the 
two Chambers of the Supreme So- 
viet and is responsible and account- 
able to the Supreme Soviet or in the 
interval between sessions of the Su- 
preme Soviet to the Presidium (Ar- 
ticles 56, 64, and 65). Executive 
powers are shared with Presidium, 
but the Council of Ministers is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of of- 
ficial policy while the executive func- 
tions of the Presidium are largely 
appointive and titular. Administra- 
tive powers are definitely assigned to 
the Council of Ministers and legis- 
lative powers, though not assigned, 
are exercised extensively. 

The Council of Ministers is com- 
posed of the Chairman, the first 
Vice-Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, 
and numerous ministers such as the 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Public 
Health, Agriculture, Defense, In- 
ternal Affairs, etc., and the Chair- 
men of numerous State Committees 
such as on Planning, Labor and 
Wages, Professional and Technical 
Training, Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions, etc. (Article 70). The size of 
the council fluctuates but has almost 
always been larger than the corre- 
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sponding executive and administra- 
tive organs in other countries. Mem- 
bership has varied because of the 
expansion of state functions, the 
development of economic planning, 
for political reasons, and attempts to 
increase efficiency. 

The Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, who has invariably been 
an important person, sometimes the 


. most important person in the Party 


hierarchy, is frequently referred to 
as the Premier or Prime Minister of 
the U.S.S.R. To date, holders of this 
office have been Lenin (1917-1924), 
Rvkov (1924-1930), Molotov (1930- 
1941), Stalin (1941-1953), Malen- 
kov (1953-1955), Bulganin (1955- 
1958) and Krushchev (1958—), 
some of whom were concurrently 
First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. The 
position has been an extremely 
powerful one when held by the rec- 
ognized leader of the Party, i.e., 
Lenin, Stalin and Krushchev. The 
Chairman presides at the Council 
meeting, signs its ordinances, exer- 
cises the right to suspend the orders 
of Ministers, advises the Presidium 
about the appointment and dismissal 
of ministers and, in general, directs 
the work of the Council. 

The Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
men, a group sometimes called the 
Presidium of the Council of Minis- 
ters, control the policv making func- 
tions of the Council. The First Vice- 
Chairmen and the Vice-Chairmen are 
important Party 
members of the 


officials, usually 
Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. Among past and present 
holders of these offices are Beria, 
Bulganin, Kaganovich, Kosygin, 
Malenkov, Mikoyan, and Molotov. 

The Ministers are usually experts 
in the fields they administer but may 
be relatively unimportant Party of- 
ficials. They must adhere to the 
policy of the Party rather than initi- 
ate policy. Because of the changing 
Party line, the tenure of Ministers 
tends to be short. They are expected 
to be active propagandists and agita- 
tors, devoted Communists, servants 
of the people, and directors of seg- 
ments of the state administration. 
They need not be members of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

The Constitution defines the com- 


petence of the Council of Ministers 
as: 

a. Coordinates and directs the work 
of the All-Union and Union- 
Republican Ministries of the 
U.S.S.R. and of other institu- 
tions under its jurisdiction, exer- 
cises guidance of the Economic 
Councils of the economic ad- 
ministration areas through the 
Councils of Ministers of the 
Union Republics ; 

b. Adopts measures to carry out 
the national-economic plan and 
the state budget, and to strength- 
en the credit and monetary sys- 
tem; 

c. Adopts measures for the main 
tenance of public order, for the 
protection of the interests of the 
state, and for the safeguarding 
of the rights of citizens ; 

d. Exercises general guidance in 
the sphere of relations with for- 
eign states; 

e. Fixes the annual contingent of 
citizens to be called up for mili- 
tary service and directs the gen- 
eral organization of the Armed 
Forces of the country ; 

f. Sets up, whenever necessary, 
special committees and central 
administrations under the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
for economic and cultural affairs 
and defense ( Article 68). 

The Ministers of the U.S.S.R. are 
either Union-Republican or  All- 
Union. The former direct branches 
of state administration entrusted to 
them through the corresponding 
Ministries of the Union Republics. 
The latter direct their branch of state 
administration throughout the entire 
U.S.S.R. either directly or through 
bodies appointed by them. The work 
of each Ministry and Council is or- 
ganized and supervised by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers which exercises the 
right to annul the orders of any in- 
dividual Minister and of the Repub- 
lican Council of Ministers and Eco- 
nomic Councils. Since its jurisdic- 
tion encompasses the regulation of 
the entire economy, national defense, 
internal security, foreign affairs, edu- 
cation, health and culture, no aspect 
of life within the U.S.S.R. is un- 
affected by the decisions and actions 
of the Council of Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers appoints 
chief administrators of the Council 
of Ministers and their deputies and 
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deputy ministers and confirms the 
Collegia of the Ministries. Commit- 
tees, commissions and chief adminis- 
trations are established or abolished. 
Statutes and regulations concerning 
the structure and functions of these 
organs and of various bureaus, min- 
istries and industrial administration 
are issued. The important orders of 
the ministers are examined and ac- 
cepted or annulled. Thus, much of 
the work of the Council of Ministers 
is associated with the organization 
and activity of subordinate adminis- 
tration organs. 

The Council of Ministers exercises 
the constitutional right to administer 
the national economic plan. The cen- 
tral planning agencies which have 
immediate responsibility for prepar- 
ing and enforcing the economic plan 
are supervised directly by the Coun- 
cil. The Supreme Soviet’s constitu- 
tional authority over economic plan- 
ning is expressed by merely confirm- 
ing the plan which is submitted to it. 
Therefore, the Council of Ministers, 
which controls both the formulation 
and the execution of the plan, regu- 
lates all phases of economic life. 
Moreover, the Council, and especial- 
ly the Ministry of Finance, exerts 
practical control over the State bud- 
get, including both sources of revenue 
and expenditures. It might be ex- 
pected, that the Supreme Soviet, as 
tne “exclusive legislative organ” 
would control the budget. However, 
major financial policies are deter- 
mined by the Party, the budget is 
prepared by the Council of Ministers 
and is considered by the Budget 
Commission of the Supreme Soviet 
which might suggest minor revisions. 
It is then approved by the Supreme 
Soviet and administered by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. Wage rates, prices, 
social insurance benefits, and tax 
rates are determined by the Council 
of Ministers, which also allocates 
revenue for the budget of each Union 
Republic and for each segment of the 
economy. 

The police, and many of the regu- 
lations which the police are required 
to enforce are under the jurisdiction 
of the Council of Ministers. For ex- 
ample, the Council has defined by 
decree what constitutes a crime 
igainst socialist property. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers supervises and co- 
ordinates all agencies related to na- 
tional defense, such as the Ministries 
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of Armed Forces, Munitions and 
Aviation Industry. It controls the 
organization and training of the mili- 
tary forces, the annual draft quota, 
and the appointment of high-ranking 
military officers. It is more actively 
involved in foreign affairs than is the 
Presidium to which treaty power is 
constitutionally assigned. The Coun- 
cil prepares most of the treaties, con- 
firms treaties and agreements not 
requiring ratification, and enters in- 
to agreements with other states. It 
supervises foreign trade organs, ap- 
points trade representatives, orders 
acts of reprisal, withdraws recogni- 
tion and severs relations with other 
states and operates embassies and 
consulates. 

Many of the activities of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers are those of a legis- 
lative organ rather than of an execu- 
tive-administrative one. Some con- 
stitutional sanction is provided for 
the legislative activities of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers by Articles 66 and 
67, which specify that it may issue 
orders on the basis of and in pursu- 
ance of the laws in operation and 
verify their execution and that these 
decisions and orders are binding 
throughout the territory of the U.S. 
S.R. Such measures are supposed 
merely to amplify the existing laws, 
but the laws are few and vague and 
the decisions of the Council of Min- 
isters are numerous and in general, 
more precise. Many ministerial de- 
crees are associated with the opera- 
tion of ministries or agencies super- 
vised by the Council. But in fact, 
the Council of Ministers has almost 
unlimited power in issuing decrees, 
with regard to both subject-matter 
and existent laws. The Constitution 
provides for a check on the legality 
of these decrees in that the Supreme 
Soviet or its Presidium can annul 
them. However, the decrees of the 
Council of Ministers are seldom an- 
nulled by superior organs of state 
power because most of the policy 
making members of the Council are 
also members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. In fact some of 
the decrees of the Council are co- 
sponsored by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party or by the 
Council of Trade Unions, neither of 
which has legal authority to issue 
binding decrees. Co-sponsorship by 
the former adds significance to the 
decree while co-sponsorship by the 


latter creates the illusion that un- 
popular labor measures are self-im- 
posed and permits the Trade Unions 
to be described as a regulating force 
in labor problems. Although courts 
have occasionally ruled against the 
legality of an order of a lower ad- 
ministrative organ, a negative ruling 
against a decree issued by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers is unknown. A 
Soviet text on State Law states, 
“The decrees and dispositions of the 
Council of Ministers are not subject 
to oversight in respect to their legal- 
ity by any organ except superior 
organs of state authority. Acts of 
the Government are obligatory for 
unconditional application by all, in- 
cluding the courts.” 

As previously indicated, most of 
the statutes introduced by the Su- 
preme Soviet Commissions are initi- 
ated and formulated by the Council 
of Ministers. One of the reasons for 
this is that the ministries as execu- 
tive-administrative organs are most 
aware of problems requiring legisla- 
tive action. However, the control of 
the Council of Ministers over the 
legislative activity of the Supreme 
Soviet, combined with decree issuing 
rights, permits the Council of Min- 
isters, not the Supreme Soviet, to be 
the major legislative organ of state 
machinery in the U.S.S.R. Thus, 
the Council of Ministers which is 
controlled by the Communist Party, 
rather than by the elected represen- 
tatives of the people in the Supreme 
Soviet, is the leading executive-ad- 
ministrative, legislative, and mana- 
gerial organ of State power. 
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Health Films 


(Continued from page 75) 

of the regular one. In order to stimu- 
late discussion, the discussion ques- 
tions were phrased so that they could 
not be answered by “yes” or “no.” 
Discussions were concluded prompt- 
ly even though the exchange of com- 
ments was animated and at white 
heat when 7 :30 arrived. Film guides 
were used freely in planning ahead 
of time four or five discussion ques- 
tions, and particularly helpful were 
those prepared by the Film Guide 
Committee, Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, State Health Department, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

In discussions such as these, the 
film becomes a tool to achieve the 
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desired end of group involvement, 
rather than an end in itself. The 
film is particularly able in achieving 
this purpose as it shows all the 
nuances of life situations and in- 
volves many people more effectively 
than can the written or the spoken 
word. The leader will need to have 
faith that a sympathetic group at- 
mosphere will enable members to 
help each other in ways a !eader 
cannot; faith that time to think and 
to take up problems from many 
angles will facilitate their working 
out ; and faith in the capacity of peo- 
ple to know themselves and to make 
decisions that for them are best. The 
leader should be sensitive to group 
needs, because what the group sees 
in and wants out of the film discus- 
sion may be different from what was 
planned. 

In summary, mental health films 
may be used in a church in such a 
way that they enhance the church 
program, teach mental health prin- 
ciples, give new information, pro- 
vide program materials, train 
church leaders, develop better self- 
perception, and change attitudes. 
They can be made to supplement the 
objectives of the church, if the 
church includes in its goals those 
relating to self-fulfillment and a 
consciousness of the value and dig- 
nity of human life. 
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Liberal Arts 
(Continued from page 66) 

ever, any philosophical diet-plan to 
insure relationship of item to item. 

The other tendency was the im- 
pact on American education of the 
Germany-derived concepts of re- 
search and graduate disciplines. Em- 
phasis was put on research rather 
than teaching until that latter basic 
activity was dropped into low es- 
teem. Advancement on the academic 
scale was largely based on publica- 
tions growing out of research, and 
the “mere teacher” was considered 
something of a second class citizen. 
Harold Taylor, formerly President 
of Sarah Lawrence College, de- 
scribed the situation in these words 
in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Review: “. the man with the 
largest amount of published aca- 
demic prose commands the highest 
salary and receives the ultimate re- 
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ward of the university—not to have 
to teach.” 


The Corrective Crystallizes 

The corrective has been slowly 
crystallizing over some two decades, 
and it is more and more concretely 
clarifying itself as a return to the 
liberal arts as the central focus of 
the educational process. This does 
not mean throwing overboard the 
necessity of meeting the technical 
demands of the atomic age, and re- 
furbishing a slavish imitation of the 
Trivium and Quadrivium of the 
Middle Ages. Nor does it mean any- 
thing foolish like discarding all we 
have discovered and applied as to 
how people learn most effectively. It 
does mean a recognition of the fact 
that there was once a focus of our 
education in the liberal arts which 
produced moral fibre, social initia- 
tive on a plane higher than the 
merely material, and a flexible base 
for effective action. It does mean an 
acceptance of the fact that we need 
in the face of the complex dilemmas 
of our age some equally potent 
source of motivation and direction. 
Our problem is to find the transla- 
tion into terms appropriate to our 
conditions of the central substance 
of our cultural heritage and our na- 
tional life. 


What has all this long-drawn-out 
discussion of the liberal arts to do 
with adult education? The reader, 
flipping back to see if he had read 
the title of this article correctly, may 
well ask. It has a lot to do with 
the kind of education that is being 
offered to people past the normal 
age for full-time schooling. Educa- 
tion is a process that never stops 
as long as we live, and the serious- 
ness of purpose which can lead 
working men and women to devote 
their evenings and free time to the 
objective of self-improvement de- 
serves all the thought that can be 
devoted to their interests. In par- 
ticular, they deserve to be given 
more consideration as an integral 
part of our educational effort, and 
they should benefit from all advances 
in educational concepts and_ prac- 
tices. 

The theme of this article is that 
American education is beginning to 
de-emphasize “hardware courses 
taught by cook-book methods” in 


favor of material of more general 
applicability and with content go- 
ing beyond “how-to-do-it” concepts. 
Now this change will need some 
careful examination in its bearing on 
the courses offered persons enrolled 
in adult education programs. A 
large proportion of them are trying 
to acquire very definite skills, often 
in very precise and immediate rela- 
tion to improvement of their em- 
ployment status or potential. Cer- 
tainly the kind of professional or 
technical training that will accom- 
plish this effect must not be with- 
held. 

The problem may perhaps be de- 
fined in two parts: 

(1) How can we widen and 
deepen the content of these skills 
courses so as to give them wider ap- 
plicability and greater background 
content ? 

(2) How can we supplement the 
present type of offerings with others 
which, in addition to satisfying im- 
mediate objectives, also strengthen 
the moral determination of the 
student and give him more clearly 
defined standards and greater ca- 
pacities for applying them? 
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NEWS FOR YOU? | 


Beginning October 4, NEWS 
FOR YOU, the weekly news and 
feature periodical in easy Eng- 2 
lish for adults will be issued on — 
two levels: 


Level A, 3rd to 4th grade 
Level B, 5th to 6th grade 


Write for FREE copies of 
three successive weeks 
either or both levels, any 
number you wish. 


DPCP 


CMC 


MPL 


Subscription rates for 17 weeks 


=| Number ordered Unit Price 5 
z | $1.00 : 
4 2 to 9 75¢ 2 
: 10 to 24 60¢ 
: 25 to 49 50¢ 
: 50 to 99 40¢ 


5 100 and over 30¢ K 


| NEWS FOR YOU f 
} Box 131, Syracuse 10,N. Y. 
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Certainly we must do everything 
possible to make that part of the 
education which is handled by the 
schools meaningful and effective for 
our children, and ennobling for our 
national movement into the future. 
On the other hand, it would be 
short-sighted and defeatist in the 
extreme to take the position that 
once a person has left school his ca- 
pacity for growth has ceased and 
we have no responsibility and no 
further opportunity. The very fact 
that these adults are continuing their 
personal improvement proves that 
they have potentialities which must 
not be overlooked. 

If the argument of this paper has 
any validity, then within the cen- 
tral stream of our educational de- 
velopment there is a growing ten- 
dency to emphasize the liberal arts 
as the basis for meeting the multi- 
plying and intensifying needs of our 
technological advance, and as the 
source of the values and dynamism 
which have through our history in- 
formed our national life. 

The present challenge to those 
whose concern is engaged in the fu- 
ture of adult education may well be: 
how can we keep adult education 
moving with the general educations 
trends, how can we adapt these 
trends to the needs of adult educa- 
tion, how can we translate them into 
meaningful terms as a new, invigo- 
rating, widening, and elevating 
force? This is no minor challenge ; 
it will call for all the imagination 
and energy the leaders of adult edu- 
cation can summon to the task. 
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Canterbury 

(Continued from page 68) 
jobs, to manipulate, was rational- 
ized as the “quickest way” to get 
things done. 


Is There an Explanation? 

If these conjectures are correct: 
How did Canterbury get to be that 
way’? Here hunches border on pure 
speculation. Perhaps the clues come 
from the settling years, from the 
kinds of people and institutions that 
came to the prairie land. 

The earliest settlers included a 
heavy sprinkling of Southerners and 
immigrants from Germany, as al- 
ready noted. Historians of United 


States immigrations have pointed 
out that immigrants to the Middle 
West in the mid 19th century were 
escaping the vested tyrannies in 
Europe. They, particularly the Ger- 
mans, became a special kind of cit- 
izen. Hating authority, they were 


rugged individualists — frugal and 
intent upon economic betterment. 


Yet they sprang from an authori- 
tarian culture which became part of 
their personality structure and fam- 
ily pattern, It is fairly easy to “pre- 
dict” that they would be not so 
much community-minded as_ indi- 
vidual-family oriented. Similarities 
have been attributed to Southerners 
of the caste-class-slavery antebellum 
days. 

Perhaps it is likewise noteworthy 
that very early in Canterbury’s his- 
tory the churches held important 
roles. First the Methodist, and later 
Lutheran, Baptist and Roman Cath- 
olic—-among others. These may well 
have given a moral stability and re- 
spectability to the town. But quite 
likely, too, they emphasized indi- 
vidualism. Social responsibility usu- 
ally was not a significant part of 
the church’s creed. Moreover, 
churches—both Catholic and Prot- 
estant—historically have been fun- 
damentally authoritarian. 

There have been few, if any, dif- 
ferent groups represented in recent 
settlements. Change has not come 
from direct impact of new and dif- 
ferent citizens, but from the Ameri- 
can society at large. And one is not 
sure how well a taste for new, in- 
ventive social ideas and attitudes is 
learned from the mass media, as 
compared with home, school, and 
community. 

ven the gradual altering of func- 
tion from a purely agricultural cen- 
ter to one partly dependent upon 
the economy of small industry was 
not well understood or fully ac- 
cepted. This national change crept 
in like fog at night. 


Events Continued 

Because of events, and the sus- 
pected forces resistant to change, 
one could predict the end of planned 
community development in Canter- 
bury. The fact is, affairs began to 
pick up. Some citizens began to 
realize that the University and the 
present consultant were not going 
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to make decisions for the commu- 
nity. 

(1) As the first order of busi- 
ness, it was decided to call a meet- 
ing of the Recreation Committee 
and Park Board to discuss a spe- 
cific project: a pavilion in the park. 
At the consultant’s suggestion, two 
graduate students from the SIU 
Design Department were invited. 
The group asked the students to 
draw up preliminary sketches of a 
proposed pavilion or shelter. 

(2) Meanwhile, the vice-chair- 
man made arrangements to estab- 
lish a Council of Organizations (a 
dozen or more organizations had 
stated in a questionnaire their de- 
sire for such a Council). A meeting 
was called, with representatives of 
16 organizations present. They 
agreed to establish the Council, with 
a young school teacher elected as 
president. They also agreed to make 
the pavilion the Council's first un- 
dertaking. 

(3) The Town Meeting in late 
spring was the most successful of 
the year. Again, not more than 40 
people were there. But many were 
organizational heads (labor, church, 
business, ete.), or community 
spokesmen of repute. Enthusiasm 
for the beautiful—and radically de- 
signed—scaled model of the pavilion 
presented by the SIU students 
soared. Here was a functional need 
raised to an aesthetic level. Those 
present approved the shelter design, 
and voted authority to the Recrea- 
tion Committee to raise money and 
get it built—with pledges of coop- 
eration. 

The model went on display first 
at one bank, then the other. But 
then the project languished. It took 
the students longer than expected to 
get final drawings completed, and 
this thwarted the community in get- 
ting exact estimates of costs. In- 
formation was given the Recreation 
Committee late in July, and_ still 
there were stalls. Yet by early Sep- 
tember, a contractor’s estimate 
(around $4,000.00) had been ob- 
tained and the new Council of Or- 
ganizations and interested individ- 
uals were ready to move. 

(4) On an informal basis several 
men organized to “run” better-than- 
usual candidates for the City Coun- 
cil. Not officially representing the 
Development Association, mo st 
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were active in it. They spearheaded 
a lively campaign and elected one of 
five Councilmen in the biggest turn- 
out for a local election in Canter- 
bury’s history. Their second candi- 
date was defeated by a slim margin. 

(5) Meanwhile, spring and sum- 
mer of 1957 found at least two other 
enterprises under way. The CDA 
Industrial Committee got the new 
City Council—in a drastic depar- 
ture from precedent—to put up the 
money for Canterbury's share in the 
expenses of a southern Illinois in- 
dustrial display at the New York 
Industrial Exposition. The Com- 
mittee also located an industrial 
prospect, then, with more initiative 
than before, followed in fairly ef- 
fective fashion the steps necessary 
to bring the prospect to town. With 
technical advice from the Univer- 
sity, a building was converted for 
the manufacturer and production be- 
gan, with 20 employees. 

(6) Still another task, initiated 
by the Trades and Services Com- 
mittee, was an effort to establish a 
City Planning Commission, as the 
first move toward zoning. With 
guidance from SIU’S urban plan- 
ning consultant, a citizen's comiit- 
tee carried the project along. The 
City Council passed, + to 2, a reso- 
lution establishing a Planning Com- 
mission. This was anti-climaxed by 
the Mayor’s veto. (He possessed a 
junkyard-tin shop in his own back- 
yard.) Not completely. discouraged, 
the Committee early in September, 
1957, planned strategy to try to get 
the mayor to alter his veto. A series 
of small and community meetings 
was partially successful. The Mayor 
and Council voted to give quasi-of- 
ficial status to the CDA committee 
as the Zoning Committee charged 
with doing a comprehensive study 
and coming up with recommenda- 
tions for a zoning ordinance. 

(7) A clean-up campaign was 
started in late spring, but the chair- 
man of the Beautification Commit- 
tee limited his activities to getting 
newstories in the two local week- 
lies. 

(8) In late September, a third 
University community consultant, 
new to Canterbury, began to make 
regular visits. He and the planning 
consultant interviewed 35-40 citi- 
zens at random about Canterbury’s 
development program and the com- 
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munity’s liabilities and assets. A 
summary of their systematic eval- 
uation was shared with the Steering 
Committee and this group in turn 
held a meeting to share it with the 
public. 

The open — self-diagnosis with 
some 30 people present seemed to 
unlock new doors. Some new lead- 
ership, moreover, had been discov- 
ered. New officers of the Develop- 
ment Association were nominated 
and elected. The Council of Organ- 
izations announced it was beginning 
to take pledges for the park shelter. 

(9) The Council of Organiza- 
tions and Steering Committee of 
the CDA, working together, spon- 
sored a Leaders’ Training Course 
in January, 1958. Some fifteen 
organizational representatives en- 
rolled. 

(10) A highlight of civic endea- 
vor was a “Community Smorgas- 
bord” in the spring, 1958. Perhaps 
150 people were listed as helping 
with the event, including youth 
groups. Money thus raised was to 
be used for community projects- 
such as industrial promotion and the 
yet unbuilt Park Pavilion. On a 
rainy day, close to 1,100 citizens and 
visitors ate “Smorgasbord” together 

or, more accurately, in_ shifts— 
in the American Legion Hall. About 
$1,300.00 was clear profit. 

(11) Press coverage and sup- 
port of these activities sharply in- 
creased after April, 1958, when a 
young SIU community journalism 
graduate grounded in community 
development philosophy became edi- 
tor of the weekly newspaper. 

A third consultant from the Uni- 
versity visited the community about 
one day in two weeks. These visits 
had tapered off entirely by summer, 
1958, except when a specific re- 
quest came from the community. 
The planning and industrial consul- 
tants also were on call. 


Later Interpretation 

Apparently interrelated cultural, 
social, and psychological 
caused almost total community im- 
potence in early spring, 1957. It 1s 
difficult to explain changes during 
the ensuing year. Any “change 
agent” finds it difficult to be objec- 
tive. The early 1957 interpretation 
may have been unduly pessimistic, 
the later observations over-san- 


forces 


guine. Still at least three consult- 
ant-observers noted changes in be- 
havior and in activities. 

The deliberate role of the consul- 
tant may have been one 
Consultants over a period of two 
years by and large leaned back- 
ward to encourage Canterburyians 
to understand that the community's 
destiny was in their hands. The 
University could provide technical 
knowledge, liaison function, 
tional support, proced- 
ures, and a genuine concern for 
Canterbury's problems and its fu- 
ture. It could not decide for, or do 
for, the community. Gradually this 
may have taken root. It was clear 
to all at the meeting in early 1957, 
when the consultant showed will- 
ingness to depart from the town if 
the program were to cease, or con- 
tinue consulting if the group chose 
to continue. 

At the crucial meeting early in 
1957, everyone knew the communi- 
ty development program was with- 
in an evening’s breadth of collap- 
sing. Self-pride, pride in the com- 
munity, dogged desire to finish 
what a few had almost inadvertent- 
ly begun, fear of comparison with 
other communities which were mov- 
ing ahead—all of these may have 
been factors in the decision to keep 
trying. 

Getting a pair of respected and 
relatively capable women to assume 
leadership responsibility probably 
made a difference. These women 
had social skill or know-how and a 
vision of a “whole” community. 
They helped to bring different 
problems to the fore—such as the 
park pavillon—which tapped a 
broader band of interest than the 
business-industry bent of the first 
leaders. This enticed new  partici- 
pants—and new leaders—into com- 
munity activity, including more wo- 
men and professional men not di- 
rectly tied to commerce. Finally, the 
women’s church status in a relig- 
iously oriented town perhaps helped 
to give community development le- 
gitimacy and prestige. 

New leadership partially took the 
play away from two or three people 
who had been seen as “manipulat- 
ors.” This is difficult to assess, but 
the new leaders did seem to op- 
erate along more democratic lines. 

It may be that the self-study 
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phase did not seem important. The 
action projects were better compre- 
hended. People could imagine what 
a park pavilion would look like. 
Twenty jobs at the new electro- 
plating plant could be counted. Self- 
diagnosis was of a different genre. 

Since in Canterbury organiza- 
tional groupings and loyalties flour- 
ish, a Council of Organizations may 
have been a “natural” social mech- 
anism. Perspectives could be broad- 
ened without too great a stress on 
existing structure or ways of think- 
ing. As the Council grew stronger, 
the Development Association 
seemed to grow less important. 

The taste of probably 
made a difference. Getting the new 
indusiry, seeing the beautiful model 
of the Shelter, electing a progressive 
City Councilman, patiently working 
through the compromise on the Zon- 
ing Committee, the warm camara- 
derie of the 
added self-confidence. The leaders’ 
training may also have engendered 
more self-reliance. 


success 


Smorgasbord—these 


Finally, there is the matter of 
time. Slowly a few of the basic prin- 
ciples of Community Development 
began to take hold. People were 
learning. A few seemed to grasp a 
vision of “community.” 

* * * 

The University had only infre- 
quent encounters with Canterbury 
after the late spring of 1958. To 
what degree the learning, the change 
of direction, altering of attitudes, 
understanding of the community 
problem-solving process were per- 
manent is yet to be measured. To 
do so, an intensive research proj- 
ect—challenging to the social sci- 
ences—could and should be under- 
taken in this community which en- 
circles the square with its redbrick 
courthouse from the antebellum 
years. 
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Social Philosophy 


(Continued from page 88) 
versities. Several states have worked 
out coordination techniques on pro- 
grams such as “Great Decisions”. 
The Colorado Council of Adult Ed- 
ucation is currently experimenting 
with a state-wide discussion pro- 
gram based on the recent publica- 
tion Goals For Americans (Pren- 
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tice-Hall, Inc. 1960). Methods of 
state-wide organizing and coordi- 
nating developed through such pro- 
grams should be utilized to further 
programs designed for examination 
of social values. Emphasis must also 
be placed on developing and trying 
out new methods of state-wide pro- 
gramming. Universities can provide 
leadership training for discussion 
leaders, can act as catalytic agents, 
and can promote social philosophy 
through provision of 
study-discussion guides and through 
organization of study groups, fam- 
ily forums, and other action pro- 


discussions 


grams. 

Junior colleges, public schools, 
and other organizations can often 
provide in local communities the 
same services as the universities and 
state organizations offer to larger 
geographic areas. Actual program- 
ming, in the final analysis will take 
place on the local level often under 
the direct sponsorship of a local or- 
ganization. Adult educators on the 
local scene will ultimately determine 
the success or failure of any social 
philosophy project. Persons and 
organizations responsible for pro- 
grams need to experiment freely 
with various techniques for recruit- 
ing discussants and for conducting 
programs. Classes, forums, confer- 
ences, institutes, home study guides, 
reading lists, various types of dis- 
cussion groups, and mass media 
programs can all be utilized for in- 
volving large numbers of adult citi- 
zens in explorations of social philos- 
ophy. Coordination in local, state, 
and regional areas will make possi- 
ble a wider variety of learning op- 
portunities which will serve greater 
numbers of people, and will pro- 
duce higher quality educational pro- 
grams as each organization carries 
on activities which best suit its own 
resources. 

The consensus of the MPAEA 
social philosophy groups was that 
adult educators can, at all levels 
(local, state, regional), do some- 
thing to involve adults in discussions 
aimed at the recognition of the part 
individual values play in our daily 
activities, and the reciprocal influ- 
ences of individual, group, and na- 
tional values. Interests and efforts 
of regional and state organizations 
ultimately should culminate in ac- 
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tion programs at the local level. 
Mass media support in promotion 
and in actual programming can be 
enlisted to further projects at all 
levels. 

Probably the most important 
point of agreement by the group 
was that all adult educators have 
not only a responsibility to consider 
social values, but that each adult 
educator can and should do some- 
thing to provide opportunities for 
other adults to ‘do likewise. Adult 
educators on the local scene do not 
have to wait for leadership, organi- 
zation, or coordination at state and 
regional levels. Programs can and 
should be initiated on the local level. 
As state and regional bodies devote 
their attention and resources to the 
project, possibilities will develop for 
widening the opportunities for par- 
ticipation and improving the quality 
of programs. 

In reviewing the discussion, it is 
apparent that discussion was lim- 
ited to considerations of local, state, 
and regional efforts. There was a 
brief reference or report on the in- 
terest and activities of AEA. Al- 
though Mrs. Mibs Swanson repre- 
sented the Social Philosophy Com- 
mittee of AEA at our meeting, our 
social philosophy groups gave very 
little attention to operations at the 
national level. Perhaps this focus 
may be in line with AEA’s efforts 
to stimulate consideration of social 
philosophy at regional, state, and 
local levels. Certainly the resources 
of national organizations should not 
be neglected. However, if all take 
seriously their individual responsi- 
bilities as adult educators to the 
area of social philosophy, then state, 
regional and national organizations 
will be called upon for services with 
increasing frequency, and will be 
involved more and more as time 
goes on. If this happens, then 
AEA’s initiative in arousing interest 
in social philosophy will have come 
full circle, and AEA will be called 
upon to provide further help for the 
movement it has created. 
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Corrections 

In May we left NYU out of the report 
on the meeting of the Commission of 
Professors. Our apologies to RONALD 
SHILEN. 

In June we put Mrke Pysas in charge 
of short courses at Oklahoma. He is still 
an assistant to F. Lee Hayden. 


Adult Leadership 
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WASHINGTON 
SIDELIGHTS 


The 1961 Conference 

Let me try to highlight the social 
affairs and entertainment features of 
our November Conference! For 
some of us, just to be in Washington 
will be reason enough to feel that 
we are in the middle of both national 
and international events. I always 
feel this way, although I have lived 
here for a long time and still recall 
living in other capitals of the world. 

With the help of our hard-work- 
ing committee we have planned 
some relaxing events. That is, if you 
can detach yourself from the 
thought-provoking program which 
we are hoping will always make 
memorable the 1961 Conference. 

Available to you by guided tours 
will be all the points of interest in 
Washington. We are planning a 
special tour of historic houses to be 
climaxed that evening by a profes- 
sional program on the Civil War. 

The Washington International 
Center will be open for an evening 
meeting with visitors from other 
shores. (Do polish up on your lan- 
guage skills!) 

The Art Gallery will give us a 
special tour of treasures, not ordi- 
narily shown to most tourists. Ii 
this is of interest to you, please let 
us know. A similar tour of the em- 
bassies will be planned to take care 
of our internationally-minded set. 

One of our spectacular events will 
be based on “The Dance’. This will 
follow our opening social hour at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel. So, if you 
were planning to come to the Con- 
ference a day late, please don’t. You 
might miss a day’s pleasure. 

No doubt you've heard rumored 
that President Kennedy will be our 
banquet speaker. This is one of our 
major attractions, and of course we 
should like to have kept this a 
secret, but such a secret could never 
be kept. 

Nearby is Mount Vernon, only 
15 miles south of the District Line. 
And south of Mount Vernon is the 
home of George Mason, Gunston 
Hall. Also on State Highway 235, 
between Mount Vernon and U. S. 1 
is Washington’s Grist Mill. For 
those of you who dream _ nostalgi- 
cally of New England’s mills (and 


I am one) here is a chance to see 
one of this area. 

The Sheraton Park Hotel, where 
we shall be housed, adjoins Rock 
Creek Park. Too bad that we shall 
not be able to enjoy its outdoor 
swimming pool—unless of course 
vou are a hardy member of the Bos- 
ton Polar Club. If the weather turns 
warm, the hotel is equipped with 
air-conditioning. 

And a word to the wives or 
daughters of Conference 
pants: the weather in 


partici- 
November 
may be warm, so do bring a variety 
of clothing. A warm, lightweight 
coat is a must, but so also is a light- 
weight comfortable 
sightseeing. I, myself, 
have toured the nicest places in my 
worn-out Keds! 


dress. Bring 


shoes for 


For the hikers in our midst a 
walk along the old Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal is breathtaking in the 
autumnal foliage. The canal was be- 
gun in 1828, and it extends to Cum- 
berland, Maryland from George- 
a distance of 185 miles. Com 
pleted in 1850, the colorful canal 
operated until 1924. Its towpath, 
with its eager hikers, ardent riders 


town 


on horseback, hopeful boys with 
fishing poles, and college students 
on bicycles has an old world charm 
that even partisan politics cannot 
erase. 

See you on November 5 for a 
conference you will long remember. 


LinniaN F, Quiciey, 

Acting Director of the Divi- 
sion of Community Serv- 
ices, The George Wash- 
ington University, and co- 
ordinator of the Local 
Arrangements Committee 
for the National Confer- 
ence in 1961, 

—%H{ @ 
Free or Inexpensive Publications (Sept.) 

NEGRO HERITAGE, a four page, 
542x8'% bi-weekly planned to inform, in- 
struct and stimulate further interest in 
the story of Negro contribution to man- 
kind. Subscription: $3 annually. Pub- 
lished by S. C. Watkins, Sr., P. O. Box 
8153, Chicago 80, IIL. 

Copies of the study, AN ANALYSIS 
AND APPRAISAL OF FFA AND 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
CONTESTS AND AWARD PRO- 
GRAMS IN ILLINOIS, may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the 
Agricultural Education Division, College 
of Education, University of Illinois. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND COM- 
MUNITY ACTION, By Charles Ad- 
rian, Peter Rossi, Robert Dahl and Lloyd 
Rodwin, 55 pp., soft cover, available from 
Institute for Community Development 
and Services, Office of Research, Room 8, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. $2.00. 

ADULT LABOR EDUCATION IN 
\ TROUBLED WORLD, A Guide for 
Teachers, by Fannia M. Cohn, 8 West 
13th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 12 pp. 
10¢ 

THE DYNAMICS OF GROUP 
DISCUSSION, \ leaders Handbook, 
by D. M. Hall, 89 pp. Soft cover, pub 
lished by Interstate Printers and Pub 
lishers, Danville, Ill. $1.00. 

DECADE OF EXPERIMENT by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1951-61, 110 pp. soft cover, single copies 
free from the Fund, 477 Madison Ave 
nue, New York City. 

ANDY AND THE I. Q. A guide to 
intelligence for correctional workers by 
Robert J. Brooks. Published by Illinois 
State Penitentiary. Single copies free 
from Joseph E. Ragan, Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, Springfield, I1. 

LOCAL COMMUNITY LEADER 
SHIP by Linton C. Freeman, Warner 
Stephen P. Koff, Morris 
H. Sunshine and Thomas J. 


Bloomberg, Jr., 
Favaro, 29 
pp. soft cover, single copies free from 
Dean, University College, 610 EK. Fayette 
St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

ABLE PEOPLE WELL PRE 
PARED, An excellent report by Ronald 
Shilen on the adult education and mass 
media fellowship programs, 1952-61. Fund 
for Adult Education, White Plains, N. Y. 

EDUCATION OF THE ADULT 
MIGRANT, by Edward W. Brice, spe- 
cialist in Fundamental and Literacy Edu 
cation in the Adult Education Section of 
the U. S. Office. A thoughtful account 
of present trends in migration and prac- 
tical approach to the education programs 
in selected communities. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 50¢. 

TELEVIEWING BY CHILDREN 
\ND YOUTH, by Paul Witty, 16 pp., 
soft cover. Reprinted from Elementary 
English, summary of ten year study, 
available free from Dept. Ail. Television 
Information Office, 666 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

THE U. S. AND REVOLUTION, 
by K. E. Boulding, Wm. O. Douglas, 
Harry Jaffa, Clinton’ Rossiter, Wm. 
Shannon, and Harvey Wheeler. 22 pp., 
soft cover, published by The Center For 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Single copies free. 


Professional Reading 


“Business Education Forum,” January 
1961 issue, is entirely devoted to adult 
education. Copies are $1 each from 
United Business Education Assn., 1201 
loth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Recommended by the Minnesota Adult 
K.ducation Association. 
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| oth Anniversary Conference 


of 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIO 


to be held at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Don’t miss this opportunity 


% To hear stimulating speakers % To consult with national leaders 


% To participate in workshops and sectional % To visit many points of interest in the 
meetings Nation’s capital 


NOVEMBER 5-8, 1961 


THEME: Education for Citizen Participation in the Quest for Peace 
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